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BONUS YEAR 1890. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


President.—H1S GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. Vice-President.—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. The Ear or ABERDEEN. | 
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Right Hon. Lorp Fores. f 
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Sir Tuomas CLark, Bart. 
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Sir James Garpiner Bairp, Bart. 

GEORGE er eg ee Esq. 7 
Manager—A. Gic.irs Smitn, F.R.S.E. Secretary—Puitte R. D. MACLAGAN. Actuary—Thomas WALLACE. 
Medical Officer —Joun Morr, M.D., F.R.C.P. Solicitors—J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S. A uditor—JamEs HALDANE, C.A. 


TOTAL ASSETS AT 31st JANUARY 1890, £10,075,212, I7s. 2d. 


The Funds of the Life Department are not liable for Obligations under the Fire Department, nor are the Funds of the Fire Department liable for Obligations under the Life 
Department. In this Company, therefore, the Investments for the Life Department are kept entirely separate from those of the Fire Department, as set forth in the 


Cuarves Gairpner, Esq., LL.D. 
Ravpu Dunpas, Esq. 
Joun Wuarton Top, Esq. 





Balance Sheet. . , 
I.—Authorised Capital, £3,000,000 0 0 REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1889. 
ae agen, 3,760,000 © 0 From Fire Department— 
Paid up Capital, . . £687,500 0 0 Net Fire Premiums, Interest, etc., £1,363,356 9 6 


I1.—Fire Funds—Reserves (including Balance of Profit and 


Loss Account, . oe . 2,694,285 19 10 | From Life Department— 
IIIl.—Life Funds—Accumulated Fund of the . Net Premiums, Interest, etc., . . £536,382 8 3 
Life Branch, . £5,686,895 9 0 Annuity Premiums (including £239,518, os. 4d. 


by single payments) and Interest, . . 270,616 511 
—————— OURO MS 


£2,170,355 3 8 


Accumulated Fund of Annuity Branch, 1,006,531 8 4 








6,693,426 17 4 | 


£10.075,212 17 2 | 
Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Chief Offices, Branches, or Agencies: 


EDINBURGH—64 PRINCES STREET. LONDON—61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
LONDON, WEST END BRANCH—8 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 











































PRICE j CAUTION. 
TO AVOID DECEPTION buy 
FROM no Machine unless the 


Company’s Trade Name, 
“SINGER,” is printed 
upon the arm. 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


39 FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FOUR GUINEAS. 


10% Discount for Cash. 


On Hire 2/6 per Week, 


With the option of Purchase. 





SEWING 
MACHINES. 














A NEW 


~ VINOLIA Soap of. 


Contains Extra Cream instead of Soda and Potash. 
It does not dry and shrivel the skin and hair. 
For skin irritation, the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 
PRICES :—8d. and 10d.; SHAVING—1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


Blondeau et Cie, Ryland Rd., London, N.W. 


SAMPLES OF VINOLIA SOAP POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF THREE PENNY STAMPS. 














EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 
LORDONW: 115 FLEET STRERT. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, the twenty-fifth Volume of ‘ The Story of the Nations.’ 
SCOTLAND. By JouHN MackintosH, LL.D., Author of ‘The 
History of Civilisation in Scotland,’ etc. Index, Illustrations, and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. * % 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, IN SAME SERIES. 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


Morrison. Illustrated Catalogue of the Series, post free. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, well illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. Volume II. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Captain S. PasFieLp OLiver. With many Illustrations 
and Maps. 
* A chronicle as fascinating and romantic as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” ’—Scotsman. 


By W. D. 








Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GAIN OF LIFE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 


WiiiraM CHATTERTON CoupLanp, D.Sc., M.A. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.’ 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF 
SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated by ExizapeTH LEE; 
Revised and Enlarged by the AuTHor. Illustrated by Six Heliogravures, 
and Twenty-one Full-page and many smaller Illustrations. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 2ts. 

*M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of English literature.-—Standard (Leader). 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By C. F. Keary. 
2 vols., cloth, 21s. 
*We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but a 
work of art.'— Saturday Review. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 
A SYMPOSIUM OF THE LAND QUESTION. By 


AUBERON HERBERT, SYDNEY OLIvER, HERBERT SPENCER, and many others. 
Edited by J. H. Levy. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
SONG-STRAYS. By Cyrattt. Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


‘Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to be ashamed.’ 
—Manchester Examiner. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE ON 


A SINGLE TAX ON LAND VALUES. 
See THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for July, price 1s. 4d. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





WILLIAM PATERSON & COY.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOK BY HUGH HALIBURTON, 
Author of ‘ Horace in Homespun,’ ‘ For Puir Auld Scotland’s Sake,’ etc. etc. 


IN SCOTTISH FIELDS. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 
HORACE IN HOMESPUN. Illustrated. Small Quarto. 


Cloth extra. Price 6s. 
‘The most charming of all recent volumes of Scottish poetry.'—7he Bailie. 


FOR PUIR AULD SCOTLAND'S SAKE: A Book of Prose 
Essays on Scottish Literary and Rural Subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Gilt Top. 














4s. 6d. 
* Written with a grace that is the fruit of cultivation in letters, and with the know- 

ledge that results from critical study and good scholarship.’— Scotsman. 

A THOUSAND FLASHES OF FRENCH WIT, WISDOM, 


AND WICKEDNESS. Collected and Translated by J. De Finop. Square 
1zmo. Cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. 


PATERSON’S GUIDES. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 60 Maps, etc., 6s. and 1os. 6d. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 45 Maps and Plans, 4s. 
SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. andis. GLasGow AND LANDOF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND, 
EpInBuRGH, 1s. and 6d. Burns, 1s. and 6d. 1s. and 6d. 
TROSSACHS, 1s. and 6d. Lanp oF Scott, 6d. 
SWITZERLAND. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 
RHINE PROVINCES. 10 Coloured Maps and Plans, 1s. 6d. 


10 LOVELL’S COURT, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, and all Booksellers. 











NEW REALISTIC NOVEL. BY EUGENE STRACEY. 
Just out, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HIDDEN IN THE LICHT. 


By EUGENE STRACEY. 
DIGBY & LONG, 18 Bouverie St., FLeet Srt., E.C. 








NEW WORK by the Author of ‘LADY BABY.’ 





Tuts Day Is PUBLISHED 


RECHA, By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘Lady 
Baby,’ ‘ Orthodox,’ etc.; Joint-Author of ‘Reata,’ ‘ Beggar my 
Neighbour,’ ‘ Waters of Hercules.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





—$—— 


THE CHANDOS GLASSICS. 


A Series of over 140 Volumes of Standard Works in Poetry, 
History, Biography, and General Literature. 


In Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d.— Cloth gilt, cut edges, 2s. 
Library style, blue cloth, uncut, 2s.—Jmitation Roxburghe, gilt top, 
trimmed edges, 2s. 6d. 


The following are some of the Volumes published in this Series :— 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: A History. By JoHN Lorurop 
MOTLEY. 3 vols. 

EVERY-DAY BOOK OF MODERN LITERATURE. A Series of Short 
Readings from the Best Authors. Compiled and Edited by 
GEORGE H. TOWNSHEND. 2 vols, 

THE POEMS AND ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MAry LAMB. With 
numerous I]lustrations. 

THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. Supernatural Stories, Sights and 
Shows, Strange Adventures, and Remarkable Persons. By JOHN 
Timbs, F.S.A. 

THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. Historic Sketches, Remarkable Duels, 
Notorious Highwaymen, Rogueries, Crimes and Punishments, and 
Love and Marriage. By JOHN Times, F.S.A. 

GEMS OF NATIONAL POETRY. Choice Extracts from the British 
Poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson. 1000 Selections. Compiled 
and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. With Critical Observations on 
their Works, etc., and Sketch of the Author’s Life by Sir W. 
SCOTT. 

THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. By Le SaGe. Translated from 
the French, with Notes and Illustrations. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON, with his History of 
the Crusades. With Copious Index by W. J. Day. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From Edward L 
to Henry vil., by HENRY HALLAM; and the Constitution of 
England, by J. L. De Lome. 

BEAUTIES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. As Exemplified by the Works 
of PICHLER, RICHTER, ZSCHOKKE, and T1ieRCK. With Bio 
graphical Notices. 

ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Translated from 
the Spanish by Motreux. New and Revised Edition. 

LIVES OF EMINENT NOVELISTS AND DRAMATISTS. By Sir WALTER 
SCOTT. 

ESSAYS ON CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA. By Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. 

THE SARACENS: Their History, and the Rise and Fall of their 
Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON and SIMON OCKLEY. 

THE VISION OF DANTE. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Trans- 
lated by Rev. H. F. Cary. 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Including Biographical 
and Critical Notices by CHARLES KNIGHT. New Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations by W. HARVEY. 4 vols. 

HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Selections from the Great 
Historical Writers, from the Koman Period to Queen Victoria. 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 4 vols. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY — ENGLAND. 
With Illustrations by T. LANDSEER. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—FRANCE. 
With Illustrations by T. LANDSEER. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—ITALY. by C. 
With Illustrations by T. LANDSEER. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—SPAIN. By Don T. DE TRUEBA. 
With Illustrations by K. MEADows. 

THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY—INDIA. By Rev. HOBART CAUNTER. 
With Illustrations. 

THE ITALIAN NOVELISTS. Translated from the Originals, with 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by THOMAS ROSCOE. 

THE GERMAN NOVELISTS. Translated from the Originals, with 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by THOMAS ROSCOE. 

THE SPANISH NOVELISTS. Translated from the Originals, with 
Critical and Biographical Notes, by THOMAs Roscoe. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. by 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE BOOK OF AUTHORS. A Collection of Criticisms, Ana, Mots, 
Personal Descriptions, etc., referring to English Men of Literature 
in every Age. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

REPRESENTATIVE ACTORS. A Collection of Criticisms, Anecdotes, 
Personal Descriptions, etc., referring to many celebrated Actors 
from the Sixteenth to the present century. 

DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS. In Search of the Picturesque, of 
Consolation, of a Wife. With Coloured Illustrations. 


*.” Complete Lists of the Chandos Classics on application. 


By Henry NEALE. 
By Leircu RITCHIF. 


MACFARLANE. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LONDON & NEW YORE. 
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THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,500,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £350,000. 


RBranches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. ‘ 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. ‘ : i 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
Argentine and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. a 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 
collects dividends, and undertakes every description of banking business. 


Str. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,0O00O—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000, 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
. Major-General F. NereEAN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
Directors { Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GerorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEcIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted rom remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 
BRANCHES in Victorta, NEw SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CAOITAa<« « « £2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . 800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the following Rates of 
Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 34% per annum. 2 to 5 Years, 4% 
per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 
Deposit Agents in Edinburgh— 
CROMBIE, BELL & BANNERMAN, W.S., 137 Princes STREET. 
J. KNOX CRAWFORD, S.S.C., 10 Georce STREET. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 
OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CapiTaL Furry Susscrisep, $1,000,000 © Oo 
CapiTat Paip Up, . . 126,068 15 0 
Reserve Funp 1n HAND, OVER 40,000 © Oo 
UNCALLED CaPiTAL, : 873,931 5 0° 


Board of Directors. 


Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyiitys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Campsett, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
4 7" for Three or Four Years. 
5 me for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpInBuRGH, January 1890. 








REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . : 
Directors. 
Grorce AuLpjo JAMtEson, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Craspik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
Jon D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 


£505,000. 


oun M. M‘Canoutsu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

NATHANIEL SPEns, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davivson. Secretary—W mM. B. DuNvop. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation —and 


CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The <orpemntion is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 

the ISSUE of DesenturEs, DesenturE Stock, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 

_ Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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CONTENTS : 


Notes . . : ; ‘ ; . 159 
A Lost Chance . . ‘ , ; , . 162 
The Priest in Politics : His Methods , . 162 
Bravo, Stambuloff! . . ; ‘ , - 163 
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‘Caine was Very Wroth’ . ; ‘ . 165 
The Protection of Children ‘ ’ ‘ ~ 165 
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The Prophet Unveiling . j : . 166 
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By W. B. Yeats. ‘ - 174 
By W. E. Henley , - 9S 
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NOTICE. 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 





Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—-For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, and Amevica, 41, 12s. 6d. ; South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealind. 41, 14s. 8d. ; and India and China, 
£1, 19s. Subscriptions ;ayable in advance. 

The London Office of Zhe Scots Observer is at 115 Fleet Street, E.C. ; 
and copies of the Journal may be obtained there, or from D. R. 
DUNCAN, 186 Fleet Street. 

Orders for Zhe Scots Observer will e received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 
THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINioN | AMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ; ‘ : - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . “ ‘ P ‘ 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 DuKE STREET, EDINBURGH 


BONUS YEAR 890—ESTABLISHED 1839 


ASSOCIATION. 
Cratms Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITuRE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas 1890. 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 
12 Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR Jacxson, Manager. cS 
yEPOSIT SECURITIES, VALUABLES, &c., 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY 
In the Stronc Room of the 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Complete Security—Perfect Privacy—Daily Access. 


120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
WHEN 
Scottish AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co., LIMITED, 
RenT OF ComPARTMENTS—£1 TO £2 PER ANNUM. 
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NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


= = a 





Sizes—12 by 12 to 20 by 45 in. 
‘Ove ‘SHZ 0} ‘SE—SO0TIg 


THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS 
(Same as used by Lorp SAcispury and Mr. GLApsToNng) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'’S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. 


—$ 


YACHTING CRUISE to tHe NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


HE SPLENDID STEAM YACHT ‘CEYLON,’ 2200 tons register, CaPTAIN 
Caines, R.N.R., Commander, will leave Tilbury— 

July 29th.—For a Sixteen Days’ well-arranged Pleasure Cruise to the Fjords of 
Norway, Moldé, and Romsdal Valley. i ve 

August 19th.—For a Thirty Days Pleasure Cruise to the Baltic, including the 
Russian and Scandinavian Capitals. ; ; 

September 23d.—For a Thirty Days’ Cruise to Lisbon, Madeira, Canary Islands, 
and Azores. : : ; 

The ‘Ceylon’ is the largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is 
replete with every comfort, Electric Light and Bells, Baths of every description, 
superior Cuisine, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. For particulars 
address—MANAGER, YACHT ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 
THE RENOWNED BAND OF THE BELCIAN CUIDES 


AND 
ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. 





Jury 5. AMATEUR Opera Company. 
. 5. EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY Sports. 
»» 9 WESTERN CHORAL Society. 
,, 12. EpINBURGH NorTHERN C.C. Sports. 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in the Extensive 
and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps. 
Open from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. Admission 1s. (Children 6d.). 


S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MAGASSAR 
OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and 1s the best Brilliantine 
Jor the Beard, Whiskers, 
and Mustaches. 

SOLD IN A 
GOLDEN 


COLOUR 
For Fair-Haired Children. 


iy | Sold by Chemists, 
R, Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 


CRAMER'S 


NEW BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, 


A WONDERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR 
POWER AND QUALITY. 


PRICES IN ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT CASES 28 AND 30 GUINEAS. 
Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 


RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 
by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 
way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 


RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO- 
FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 




















Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 
GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
(Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 





J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





A DELICIOUS 

a — 2 ine 

‘Strengthening and Invigorating.’ ’ 
—VIDE MEDICAL REPORT. 


CONTAINING 25 per cent. 
ALLEN and HANBURY’S 
EXTRACT OF MALT, the 
Valuable Properties of which 
cannot be over-estimated. 





Of all Chemists, Confectioners, etc., 
or Sample Tin, P.O., 1/4, of 


JAMES PASCALL 


Manufacturing Confectioner 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Ask for the 
ENLARGED 1s. BOTTLE. 





FIRST—ano—FOREMOST. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


Prepared with Milk—a valuable Food for CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 


Also suitable for BLANC-MANGE, JELLIES, CAKES, 
OMELETS, SOUPS, etc., in endless variety. 


PIE-CRUSTS, TARTS, and PASTRIES made 
with half Corn Flour and half Common Flour 
are much fighter and more digestible than 
when made with Common Flour alone. 





DR. SOULE’S 
Hop BIiIiTTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The 
oldest, best, and most valuable medicines in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist 


where these Bitters are used, so varied and perfect are their operations. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick ; 
but if you only feel bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. ga £500 “WR 
will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other 


beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use and urge them to use Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES 


Tue Parliamentary record of the week has been more 
normal and less exciting—it may be added less distressing 
—than for some little time past. The Nationalists have 
wearied for a while of badgering a Chief Secretary who 
consistently manifests a resolute determination not to 
be drawn; and though no very great amount of work 
has been got through, the atmosphere has been calmer 
and feeling has subsided. Friday week Mr. Labouchere 
moved to substitute the name of Mr. A. O’Connor for 
that of Mr. T. W. Russell on the select committee to 
deliberate upon the business of the House. Even Sir 
William Harcourt had nothing to say for such a proposal 
(dictated obviously by a mixture of obstructiveness and 
party spirit), and it was rejected by a majority of 110. 
The Police Superannuation Bill, which was read a second 
time, met with a favourable reception on the whole. Mr. 
Storey, indeed, moved an amendment to the effect that 
the matter belonged properly to local authority, and that 
the police should be paid adequate wages, and should 
provide for themselves by means of benefit funds and the 
like. But, though we suspect there is a tolerably strong 
feeling in that direction among a certain class of the com- 
munity which less than anything can endure the greater 
comfort and prosperity of its neighbours, Mr. Storey was 
only followed into the lobby by 62 members, while no 
fewer than 226 divided against him ; majority, 164. 

On Tuesday the Western Australia Bill was passed 
through committee, after a protest from Mr. John 
Morley against dragging colonial matters into party 
politics. The Lord Advocax then moved the second 
reading of the Police Superannuation (Scotlafid) Bill. In 
a speech of admirable lucidity and precision he demon- 
strated the necessity of statutory superannuation for the 
whole country. At present there was anything but a 
regular and organised system. Local authorities had to 
make shift as best they might to pension their constabu- 
lary. Pensions were absolutely necessary ; for a police- 
man’s duties were so arduous that to be efficient he 
must be in the prime of life ; pensions made promotion 
rapid, and rapid promotion was desirable ; and, above all, 
they tended as nothing else did towards good conduct 
and punctual discharge of duty. The money required 
for the measure would not come to such a very large 
sum after all. Sir George Trevelyan accepted the bill 
with a good many qualifications, but Mr. E. Robertson 
objected to it altogether, condemning the principle of 
superannuation as in itself wrong and untenable. The 
second reading having been carried by a majority of 175, 
Mr. E. Robertson moved that the select committee to 
which it was proposed to refer it should consist exclu- 
sively of Scots members. The Lord Advocate very pro- 








T. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 


Golfers and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. 
Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. Andrews, N.B. 


perly resisted this proposal as establishing a dangerous 
precedent, and as having been obviously introduced for 
‘some collateral purpose '—a phrase which aroused the 
ingenuous wrath of Mr. Donald Crawford—and carried 
his point by 185 to 118. 


On Monday in the House of Lords, Lord Rosebery 
asked the Prime Minister if any provision were to be made 
for assisting such of the inhabitants of Heligoland as ob- 
jected to German rule to emigrate, and if he would furnish 
Parliament with full information as to the agreement with 
Germany. Lord Salisbury replied that the Treasury had 
no money at its disposal for the purpose suggested by 
Lord Rosebery, that the Government had no intention 
of taking a plebiscite of the island, and that in due 
course all the papers would be laid before the House for 
discussion and criticism. In the House of Commons, the 
Education Code Bill was read a third time, and the greater 
part of the sitting was taken up with the committee stage 
of the Western Australia Bill. Sir George Campbell and 
and Mr. Cremer opposed it tooth and nail and, while sup- 
ported by a handful of Jacobyns, were repudiated with 
unusual vehemence by the front Opposition Bench, which 
argued that Western Australia should get what Western 
Australia wanted, especially since its claims had been ap- 
proved by a select committee. To us there seems a vast 
deal to be said against handing over so immense a tract 
of territory, a calo usque ad centrum, to a population of 
some 40,000 souls, though of course the motive of the 
Radical opposition is not disinterested solicitude for the 
well-being of Britain. On Wednesday the Directors 
Liability Bill was read a third time ; and that was all the 
important business done. 





In the Lords on Thursday it was suggested by Lord 
Brassey that the Naval Reserve might furnish extra stokers 
for the annual mobilisation of the fleet, and that the Royal 
Navy Artillery Volunteers might be affiliated to the Marine 
Artillery ; but Lord Elphinstone, on behalf of the Admi- 
ralty, declined to adopt either proposal. In the Commons 
Mr. Bradlaugh moved the adjournment of the House in 
order to espouse the cause of the Maharajah of Cashmere ; 
but Sir John Gorst having explained, the motion was re- 
jected by 226 to 88. The Lord Advocate introduced a 
bill amending the law relating to the qualification for 
voting in Scottish School Board elections. Then the 
House went into committee on the Army Estimates, and, 
after the customary discussions on soldiers’ food and cloth- 
ing, Mr. Stanhope intimated the intention of the Govern- 
ment with reference to the report of Lord Hartington’s 
commission. Both a War Office Council and a Promotion 
Board are to be established ; but judgment is suspended 





£100,000,000 UNCLAIMED.—A Register 312 pages, cloth 
gilt, containing the names of 70,000 persons advertised for to 
claim property and money since 1700. Price Is. 6d. post free. 
Every man and woman in the world should buy this book, as 
instructions are given how to recover property from Chancery free 
of all charges or fees. Dougal & Co., 62 Strand, London, A 
fortune may await you. Wills searched. 
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as to the proposal to abolish the office of Commander-in- 
Chief; Sir Redvers Buller succeeds Lord Wolseley as 
Adjutant-General, while Sir Frederick Roberts remains 
at his post as Commander-in-Chief in India for other two 
years, 





Ar a great Unionist demonstration held last Saturday 
at the Crystal Palace Mr. Balfour delivered an inspiriting 
and well-timed speech, the gist of which was a not un- 
necessary reminder that although the Government had 
been thwarted on the Local Taxation Bill (through no 
fault of their own, as he was, of course, bound to maintain) 
it had nevertheless faithfully fulfilled the trust imposed 
on it four years ago. ‘We are told, he said, ‘ that we 
are mismanaging parliamentary business. Nobody says 
that we are mismanaging the business of the Empire.’ 
The result of the fractious and factitious opposition to the 
licensing clauses, would be, he prophesied, effectually to 
prevent any Government from touching the licensing 
If an intelligent 
foreigner were to inquire how it came about that the 
Unionist Government was ‘ going to the devil,’ the reply 
would be that our finances were never in better order, 
that our army and navy had never yet so nearly approached 
the level of the national requirements, and that the 


question for the next twenty years. 


Government had carried the greatest measure of local 
Yet all these facts 
must go for nothing because Sir William Harcourt and 
his friends choose to assert (what is not the case) that 
the Government is for endowing the publicans! The 
Government was called into office to uphold the Union, 
to restore order to Ireland, and to manage the affairs of 
the Empire in a proper manner. 


reform ever passed in this country. 


These duties, said Mr. 
Balfour, it has discharged, and such performance gives it 
a strong claim in the future upon the confidence of those 
whose gratitude it has earned in the past. 


Mr. Parne t's speech at the birthday dinner given on 
Saturday in his honour by his ‘dear friends and col- 
leagues’ is, as usual, significant reading. The key-note, 
as of old, is inexpressible contempt for and hatred of 
England. He sneered savagely at the legislation of the 
Government for draining rivers and otherwise improving 
the material conditions of Ireland. We are perfectly 
glad, he declared in effect, to take whatever Parliament 
will give us. But such ‘bribes’ will have no effect in 
banishing from the minds of the Irish electorate ‘the 
principles of Irish nationality.’ That is the dominant 
idea in the speech. There is to be a House in Col- 
lege Green, where ‘ we hope to enable Ireland to take 
a place among the nations of the earth.’ Ireland ‘is 
entitled to self-government,’ and has shown her ‘capa- 
city for governing herself.’ Mr. Gladstone will some 
day devise a measure which, among a variety of things, 
will ‘enable us to take the first necessary steps for the 
creation and consolidation of the Irish nation.’ A time 
may come (the admission is grudgingly made) when some 
Irishmen may be found ‘fit to take part in the greater 
interest and greater work of the Empire.’ But Wellingtons 
and Burkes and even Wolseleys, we infer, must please wait ; 
for ‘our first thought and our thought for many years to 
come must be for our own country.’ 
same strain. 


And so on in the 
All which bitter outburst of provincial- 
nationalism comes most opportunely to recall to men’s 
minds the supreme importance of the Irish question. The 
speech can hardly fail, we imagine, to awaken misgivings 
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in the bosom of the honest and easy-going British Home 
Ruler. If any such there be. 

Tue result of the Barrow election is no way surpris- 
ing. It is essentially a Radical seat, and the fact that 
the Tory candidate polled 1862 votes as against the 
1994 cast for the Gladstonian is matter for nothing but 
congratulation. Nor was Mr. Caine’s discomfiture less 
unexpected than it was deserved. Of the 1282 who 
voted for him no small number must have been Union- 
ists; the loyal Gladstonians undoubtedly followed their 
leader's advice; Sir Wilfrid Lawson has still some in- 
fluence with the teetotallers ; a few of both sections may 
have stood by their late member ; but it is evident that, 
standing as a nominal Unionist, Mr. Caine must have 
been chiefly supported by those opposed to Gladstonism 
and Home Rule. On the whole, then, Barrow seems to 
to be, if not more Unionist, at least more Conservative 
than it has ever been; and in any case an open foe is 
better than a ‘ candid’ friend. 


Tue two international documents signed this week may 
change the whole current of African history. They are 
the Anglo-German Agreement and the General Act of the 
Anti-Slavery Conference. The latter measure has been 
drawn up after prolonged discussion and negotiation at 
Brussels. Holland, the only Power taking part in the 
Conference which has not signed the Act, has stated objec- 
tions upon points which it is hoped may still be got over. 
The Powers came together with very little but good inten- 
tions to help them in achieving a conclusion. The British 
representatives alone had any scheme prepared for carry- 
ing out the plan of suppressing the slave trade by land and 
sea by means of a common understanding and combined 
action among the European Powers. This and the other 
schemes slowly brought to birth during the Conference 
have been so modified and mutilated by the spirit of com- 
promise, that it is doubtful whether the final outcome will 
prove worth all the trouble. But at any rate important 
principles have been stated for the regulation of the police 
of the sea, the control of caravan roads, the suppression of 
slave markets, the restriction of the traffic in fire-arms and 
Either 
it will put an end, as is hoped, to the African slave trade, 


in liquor ; and this must have one of two results. 


or it will bring to loggerheads the Powers thus far so 
benevolently employed. 


So far as the diplomatic action of the German and 
British Governments are concerned, the Berlin Agree- 
ment is past praying for: they have done their best and 
worst. But the peoples and legislatures have still to 
have their say ; and a good deal will evidently be said 
at Westminster when the cession of Heligoland comes up 
for ratification. Parliament must know the reason why. 
The business of the Zanzibar Protectorate does not im- 
prove on examination: Germany snaps up an odd island 
or two not mentioned in Lord Salisbury’s despatch ; she 
will assume full sovereignty over the mainland within the 
German sphere; the Sultan will have little left to pro- 
tect. From South African sources come complaints of 
that section of the Agreement under which Germany is 
allowed to extend her authority from the north of the 
Orange to the upper course of the Zambesi. It is com- 
plained that this is a stumbling-block in our way to the 
interior. The Germans, on the other hand, have the 
amazing impudence to grumble because we have not 
given them room enough, nor surrendered Walfisch Bay 
as well as Heligoland. 


In which connection it is worthy of note that at last a 
Tory member has found the courage and the opportunity 
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to give tongue in the matter of the Africa-cum-Heligo- 
land surrender. In the current Fortnightly Mr. Beckett, 
the member for Whitby, signs an article which cannot be 
pleasant reading for Lord Salisbury: an article which, 
whatever its practical effect upon the Commons, undoubt- 
edly expresses the feelings and states the views of a 
large proportion of Lord Salisbury’s supporters not only 
in the Houses but in the country. If it do not, then 
the race is rotten. Mr. Beckett has one hope—a slender 
one. ‘Perhaps, he writes, ‘ Lord Salisbury may have 
secured compensations of which we know nothing, as on 
the face of it the bargain is so bad a one that it is hard 
to believe that it has been negotiated by a man of such 
immense ability, shrewdness, and patriotism as Lord Salis- 
bury has hitherto shown himself to be.’ That is the way 
to speak, and we doubt not that the time is at hand when 
Mr. Beckett will have many imitators. 





Tue Kurds have been outraging and blackmailing the 
Christian villages in the district of Erzeroum. The 
stories are, no doubt, grossly exaggerated, and there 
may even be truth in the Grand Vizier’s assertion that 
‘the Armenians began it.’ Between a statement backed 
by the sacred assurance of the Armenian Patriarch and 
one attested by the official seal of the Porte there is 
little to choose. However the troubles may have arisen, 
the British Consuls’ reports make it clear that the country 
is in a condition of extreme excitement and that a local 
religious war is on the point of breaking out. The 
object of British diplomacy at Constantinople will be to 
induce the Sultan to send troops into the district to restore 
order and prevent the mischief from spreading—to de- 
prive Russia, in short, of her opportunity of interposing 
as the protector of Christianity on her Asian frontiers. 
But the Porte is proverbially slow to follow good advice, 
and British influence is not what it was. 





Tue London postmen may or may not have genuine 
grievances, but it is evident they have been ‘ got at’ and 
are being exploited by these professional agitators whose 
meat and drink (literally) it is to raise ‘labour questions.’ 
The riotous meeting of last Sunday in Hyde Park was 
arranged and presumably controlled by these agitators, 
and it has much prejudiced any claims the postmen may 
have on the sympathy of the community. But it would 
seem that the grievances complained of are not very 
genuine. Much has been made of the saying that ‘18s. 
a week is not sufficient to maintain a wife and family’ ; 
and no one will contend that it is. But the postman 
who is in receipt of that wage is, in the ordinary course, 
eighteen years of age: what has he to do with ‘a wife and 
family’? From 18s. a week wages rise by yearly increase 
to ‘amounts varying from 28s. and 30s. to 32s. a week, 
according to whether the employment be in urban or sub- 
urban districts.’ ‘The postman also may win good-conduct 
stripes carrying allowances of Is., 2s.,or 3s. a week. Then 
he has a considerable sum in Christmas boxes ; he has 
constant employment without fluctuation of wages ; he 
has free medical attendance ; and when he retires he has 
a pension, On the whole the postman’s lot contrasts very 
favourably with that of his brother working-man outside 
the Government service. It seems, however, that the 
real malcontents are the hangers-on of the Post Office : 
engaged irregularly and on trial, chiefly in the depart- 
ment of the Parcel Post. 





Tue professional agitator is still egging on the police 
also. Sir Edward Bradford, the new Commissioner, has 
replied very courteously to the petitions of the two divi- 
sions who have desired ‘ careful consideration of their 
prayer for higher wages, remuneration for police-court and 
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extra duty, extended holidays, and an unqualified right to 
retire after twenty-five years of service on two-thirds of 
their pay.’ The petitioners have been assured that ‘all 
the points alluded to will be most thoroughly weighed’ ; 
but the assurance does not satisfy the agitator and his 
following among the force, which demands what it calls 
‘the right of meeting,’ and insists on ‘ active agitation’ to 
enforce their demands. With these the ‘short, sharp’ 
method is the best. The City Police is now in a ferment, 
but on other grounds. The Government has quite un- 
necessarily proposed to take over the control of the police 
of the City from the Court of Common Council, in order 
to apply its new Police Bill to the whole of London: and 
that although a new City Police Superannuation Act only 
‘ame into force last year. The City Fathers are proud of 
their police, and have done nothing to win distrust in 
its control. They have therefore resolved to resist the 
Government proposals by ‘ every effort.’ 


Ir is an evident fact which ought to instruct those who 
incline to Socialism that town corporations are more sum- 
mary with their workmen and more difficult to be en- 
treated than companies or single capitalists. The Man- 
chester Corporation had more trouble with its gas-stokers 
than Mr. Livesey, but the Leeds Corporation has had, and 
has made, most trouble of all. The gas-workers turned 
out on Sunday, and the Corporation put in force its right 
to bring in others in their place. Its right is undoubted, 
but it should have gone about its execution with some 
policy, in the way least likely to provoke crowds of exas- 
perated workmen and their sympathisers. The Yorkshire 
‘tyke’ is a more savage animal than the workman of the 
south, but if any knew that the Corporation should have 
known it, and taken its measures accordingly. Its measures 
however, were high-handed and obtrusive: it marched 
hundreds of ‘ black-legs’ under escort of squadrons of 
police and cavalry—marched them provokingly, flaunt- 
ingly—to the gas-works. The result was a fierce and 
discreditable melee, profoundly embittering the situation 
and injuring the repute of the military, whose aid ought 
surely not to be invoked until the last riotous moment, 
‘ Bricks, bottles, stones, ete., flew in all directions, staves 
and sticks were vigorously used, and in a moment the road 
was strewn with men and horses struggling in wild 
confusion.’ Of course, the soldiery was victorious; and 
of course, the strange workmen were got into the 
works. But the town was without gas for two or three 
nights, the mob has been ‘ dragooned,’ and there is bad 
blood between soldier and civilian. 





Sooner than was anticipated the special sub-committee 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society has completed its 
investigation into the charges brought against its Indian 
missionaries by the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. These 
charges, it may be remembered, were in effect that the 
missionaries neglected their work, lived luxuriously, evil 
entreated the natives, and (seemingly worst of all) like 
other European gentlemen occasionally attended official 
receptions for the purpose of showing respect to the Em- 
press Queen. Attention has already been drawn in these 
columns to the manner in which these accusations were 
made, and this is not the place for dealing either with 
the evidence by which it was sought to substantiate them, 
or with the detailed findings of the committee. It is 
enough to say at present that the missionaries have won 
all along the line. They have cleared their characters, 
vindicated their methods of work, and shown up their 
calumniator to the satisfaction of as strong and repre- 
sentative a tribunal as Wesleyan Methodism could supply. 
GZ 
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A LOST CHANCE. 


ARLY in the present session of Parliament, in 

‘A fulfilment of an express promise in the Queen’s 
Speech, the Lord Advocate introduced into the House 
of Commons a measure entitled the Private Bill Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Bill—the one Scots measure of im- 
portance announced. It was neither more nor less than 
an adjourned section of the Local Government Scheme 
of which the other part became law last year, and it 
had the merit of being the only part of that scheme 
which answered anything like a national demand for 
legislation ; but it was read a first time, and it has not 
been heard of since. It has been the subject of repeated 
inquiries in the Commons, and Lord Rosebery in the 
Lords has questioned the Secretary for Scotland as to 
the date when it was to be read a second time; but 
the answers have all been unsatisfactory. The pre- 
sumption of life in the case of bills that disappear 
before their second reading being extremely restricted, 
as we know it to be, it may almost be taken for granted 
that the Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill will see 
the light no more this session. 

Now, the Government—what with its Tithes Bill, 
its Land Purchase Bill, its Local Taxation Bill, all 
still-born—is in a mess. There are many extenuat- 
ing circumstances; and, as we noted last week, the 
Government, for all its mistakes, is composed of honest 
and able gentlemen, and (if only in dread of the 
alternative) must be loyally supported and ungrudg- 
ingly assisted till the end; but the fact that it is in 
a mess is undeniable. And the sting of it is that 
Governments are judged far less by their successes than 
by their failures. Mr. Balfour may prove to demon- 
stration that there is nothing against the present 
Cabinet except Sir William Harcourt’s assertion that 
it endowed the publicans; but there is no use in 
disguising the fact that a pound of error weighs far 
heavier in the scales of popular opinion than a hundred- 
weight of good administration or even well-considered 
law-making. Further, both the dilemma and the re- 
sulting loss of character might easily have been avoided ; 
and in the present case at least this may be said with- 
out the imputation of wisdom after the event. 

As thus. The Government was urgently besought to 
prefer the completion of its Scottish Local Government 
scheme to the prosecution of certain measures, con- 
tentious all of them, and some not clamoured for at 
all. It deliberately refused to do so. And why? Not 
because it had none but contentious and superfluous 
measures to choose among. Contentious the Private 
Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill assuredly was not; nor 
was it superfluous either. Mr. Smith was moved to 
intimate that it was a bill the Government would like 
to pass, provided the House agreed not to criticise it 
unduly. He knows that it would not incur the opposi- 
tion of a single Scots member, and he has been kept in- 
formed by a running fire of petitions and memorials 
from nearly every public body—municipal, commercial, 
and legal—in Scotland, and by repeated resolutions 
passed at public meetings, of the fact that the country 
desires the reform of the existing system, and to 
that end is willing to accept it with or without 
amendments. Did he know as much of Mr. Goschen’s 
Licensing Clauses or, for that matter, of Mr. Bal- 
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four’s Land Bill? On the contrary. But what if he 
had tried the temper of the House with the Private 
Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill, and had felt it to be 
as fractious as he has found it over the clauses? 
What then? Would it not still have been better— 
(how much better !)—to face obstruction in a cause 
that is popular outside than towards the end of an 
administration to exacerbate differences of opinion 
at least as marked in the country as in the House 
itself. Plainly—(how plainly !)—it would. It is like 
enough that there would have been a certain opposition, 
but its only possible source is one that should have dis- 
credited it inthe judgment of Ministers. It is difficult 
to believe the story regarding the similar measure of 
last year: that it was burked by the intercession of 
an English railway magnate at headquarters. ‘True, 
the interests, vested or other, of London Parliamentary 
counsel and agents possess the minds of many members 
of the Lower House ; but though these should privately 
intimate dissent or threaten opposition, it is more than 
probable that fear of their constituents would muzzle 
them in public. In any case, if interests of that kind 
were given the place paramount, then must there be 
an end of all reform. 

But there was another reason—if possible, a reason 
stronger still—for preferring the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill to those measures which have proved 
such pitfalls in the ministerial path. By transferring 
from Parliament to a Commission sitting in Scotland 
a certain amount of its surcharge of business the Go- 
vernment would have prepared the way of similar 
measures relating to Irish private bills, if not to Eng- 
lish also. The Government, that is to say, would not 
only have done something to make Parliament a more 
efficient legislative instrument than it now is; it would 
also have occupied a very strong position from which 
it might proceed to the realisation of its scheme of 
local government for Ireland by entrusting to an 
Irish Commission the work of investigation into 
Irish private bills. If the difficulties that hedge the 
question of Irish local government be considered, 
this would have been no small gain—not least in the 
matter of tactics. It would assuredly have resulted 
in furnishing a much better record of work attempted 
and performed than the overflowing list of abortive 
bills which is all there is to show. Meanwhile Scotland 
is balked for the second time of a measure which for 
years past she has claimed as her right, and an ex- 
cellent occasion for an Unionist Government of doing 
good business for the nation and itself has been let slip 
into limbo. Probably it is now too late in the session 
to re-occupy the position this year, for opportunity is 
bald behind, and ‘who would not when he could, he 
cannot when he would.’ 





THE PRIEST IN POLITICS: HIS METHODS. 


HEN the ‘silver jubilee’ of Cardinal Manning's 
consecration was celebrated the other week, 
occasion was taken to celebrate him also as a political 
priest. ‘ He has declined,’ wrote one applauding print, 
and very truly—‘he has declined to consider himself 
simply and solely as an ecclesiastic. He has aspired, and 
with marked success, to play a part in the public life of 
England which no Roman Catholic prelate since the 
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Reformation has had either the inclination or the 
opportunity to attempt.’ This is certainly true ; but 
if we were not restrained by a consideration which we 
must confess to be somewhat cowardly, we should ask 
if the Cardinal’s interference in political affairs is ex- 
actly what it ought to be. Indeed, it is possible to go 
further with perfect justice and propriety, and demand 
whether it is the business of this ingenious priest to 
meddle in political affairs at all. He would say that it 
is; for he is a prince of a Church which assumes that 
nothing on earth lies beyond its handling that can be 
wrought upon for its own advancement or the subor- 
dination of men to its direction. But we are Pro- 
testants for the precise reason that we will have the 
interference of no sort of priests in the conduct of 
political affairs; and the Church which taught us the 
necessity of forbidding it is that to which Cardinal 
Manning belongs. He himself will not say that the 
pretensions of his Church have been lowered since we 
took the lesson to heart and acted on it. In all that 
relates to the public and private affairs of this island 
they are the same to-day that they were four hundred, 
three hundred, two hundred years since ; or so they 
are in the belief and to the satisfaction of Cardinal 
Manning, as he will never deny straight out. 

To be sure, it is extremely likely that though it has 
been truly said of him that he has declined to consider 
himself simply and solely an ecclesiastical Cardinal, 
yet he has done so under a proper sense of limita- 
tion. Inasmuch as Cardinal Manning has employed 
himself in public affairs, he has never strayed—doubt- 
less he would say so himself—over the boundaries 
marked off by the social reformer. The ‘cause’ of 
education, the ‘cause’ of teetotalism, causes like these, 
are named when his work beyond the more sacred 
business of the Church is praised. But there are two 
ways of doing even such work as this. Education may 
be taken up in the manner of some Nonconformist 
bodies in England, who have an invariable eye to 
Radical results. ‘Temperance may be preached with or 
without the motive which, for a season, has carried Sir 
William Harcourt and the Irish parliamentary party 
to the side of the implacable teetotal baronet. Not 
that we doubt for a moment that Cardinal Manning 
is perfectly and earnestly sincere when he speaks for 
temperance and education. He loves enlightenment 
when it is properly directed and drawn from the right 
channels ; he loathes drunkenness unconditionally ; and 
he deserves full as many thanks as are due to every 
ecclesiastic and every layman who has worked in the 
same fields with equal constancy and ardour. But to 
all who have not yet taken note of Cardinal Manning’s 
way of working, we say this: Watch it in future, and 
mark the bye-strokes of the priest militant and the 
political manipulator. At the least it will be a lesson 
in subtlety. 

For some time past, however, Cardinal Manning has 
been less careful to confine himself to innuendo. With- 
out going to the other extreme, or even half-way toward 
it, he has been sufficiently open in dealing with public 
affairs to betray his inspiration and his purpose. The 
part he plays in ‘the public life of England’ is mani- 
festly based on these calculations:— Democracy is in the 
ascendant. Extension of the franchise has taken the 
command of political power from the ‘classes’ and de- 
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livered it to the ‘ masses.’ If the Church would prosper, 
it must prosper through their good-will. A certain 
influence of fashion, not to speak of influences more 
profound—(‘ Science,’ it has been said, ‘is the death of 
Protestantism ”’)—may be trusted to carry on the work 
of conversion amongst the upper and the middle classes, 
The main thing in these days is to get at ‘ the people, 
and show them, in the presence of Anglican priests 
and bishops who do not meddle in politics, how much 
more Codlin is the friend than Short. Now, if Cardinal 
Manning had really limited his efforts in the world be- 
yond the Church to the promotion of temperance, 
charity, peace, and all that is known to men of every 
creed as ‘ good works,’ who would complain even if he 
tried at the same time and by the same means to win 
souls to Rome ? Nobody who writes in this journal at 
any rate. But here we discover a difference which 
alters the case completely. Cardinal Manning is very 
far indeed from being an ecclesiastic pure and simple. 
There is not a man in this island, no matter what garb 
he goes about in, who is more truly ‘a man of the 
world.” As aman of the world His Eminence under- 
stands that to gain the good-will of the people 
thoroughly you must not affront their prejudices or 
run counter to such of their passions as may be called 
political. On the contrary, you must do as the dema- 
gogue does precisely. Now, let any one look back upon 
Cardinal Manning's more recent intervention in public 
affairs, and it will be seen how steadily he has acted upon 
this conclusion as ‘a man of the world’ would who must 
yet remember that he is a priest, and a Roman Catholic 
priest. He has made it clear to the masses that he burns 
with indignation at the wrongs they have to endure 
under the present social system, that his heart is wrung 
by the tyrannies imposed on them by godless Capital, 
and that he for one could not but weep if they broke out 
in the natural frenzy of their injuries and distresses. 
But having Mr. Gladstone's own peculiar gifts, with an 
equal education in their use, he has succeeded in placing 
himself far above ‘Mr. Burns and Mr. Tillett in the 
confidence of the Have-nots, without speaking the very 
plain language of those gentlemen. The result of the 
Cardinal’s operations at the time of the dock strike 
and since—operations wonderfully ingenious and in- 
sidious—is to give to Revolutionary Radicalism a 
‘grand old Cardinal ’"—(so he is called by its professors) 
—as well as a Grand Old Man. His interference in 
politics has been carried so far that he is now ranked in 
the popular mind not only as a sympathiser with the 
more incendiary politicians of the time but as one of 
the company: though of course the understanding is 
that being a clergyman he cannot say all that he 


would. 


BRAVO, STAMBULOFF ! 


HE unchanging East has again justified its reputa- 
tion. It has shown that somewhere, and in 
Europe too, there lingers on the belief that the man 
who conspires against the State shall die. It is a just 
rule, for as the prize of victory is great so should the 
risk be terrible. Panitza, who considerably to the sur- 
prise of the world has actually died a traitor’s death, 
played for the great stake and, having lost, has paid 
the forfeit. To do him justice, he seems to have 
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accepted the conditions of the game like a man—to have 
met his reward without flinching. For the rest, he was 
a stamp of person rather remote from our experience. 
It was not the fact that he was an intriguer and a traitor 
which made him strange. We have that personage 
with us. What was not Western was the simplicity of 
the man’s barbarism. One would like to have looked 
on a politician who, having his enemy in prison, could 
flog him on the bare back as Panitza did Karaveloff ; 
could then record the feat in deeply carven letters on 
the handle of his whip; could carry the thing with 
pride ; and, being capable of all this, was still a product 
of Western civilisation in the sense that he had been care- 
fully educated in European schools. ‘The Bulgarian, so 
the friend of South-Eastern Europe is fond of asserting, 
is a civilised Christian, and therefore the superior of 
the unspeakable Turk. Did ever Turkish Pasha go 
beyond that outburst of brutal personal triumph over 
a fallen foe? For the rest, we do not know that we 
like Panitza the less for the vengeance he took on the 
betrayer of his friend Prince Alexander. As matter 
of fact, there was something in it appropriate to the 
offence, the place, the persons. And besides, what 
would some of us, civilised Westerns as we are, give 
for the chance ? and for the freedom of conscience to 
make the most of it ? 

As regards Panitza, death has paid all debts, and 
no more need be said about him. The question now is 
as to the effect his execution is to have. On the whole 
we think it will be good. ‘The officer commanding the 
troops at the execution gave them, it appears, a little ad- 
dress. It was on the old text : ‘ And so may all traitors 
end.” The lesson, no doubt, sank into the minds of 
them that heard it, and so much the better, for it is one 
which ought to be well-learned for the good of Bulgaria 
and of Europe. The Russian papers and their flunkeys 
in Paris talk of course of judicial murder, and predict 
the fall of a government which can so deal with the un- 
avowed agents of the Czar. They make much of the 
too timely journey of Prince Ferdinand to Carlsbad. 
As regards the Prince, his absence or his presence makes 
little difference. We do not know that this young 
man, who has the misfortune to be of the Orleanist race 
on one side, was ever supposed to be very fit for a place 
of danger. He has been, is, and will be for as long as 
he lasts, the cloak of Stambuloff. The future of Bul- 
garia, and of the peace of Europe in no small degree, 
wholly depends on the power of this statesman (for he 
is one of the few now living who deserve the name) to 
hold his place. It is the question how far the destruc- 
tion of Panitza will help or hurt this man that makes 
the end of the intriguer important. Our belief is 
that it will do him good: for it will prove beyond all 
peradventure that fighting him is terribly perilous work. 
That his government is purely personal we know, and 
knew ; but the more dangerous it is to attack him the 
longer his rule will endure. It is of infinite import- 
ance to Europe that he should keep the saddle, for as 
long as he does the road is barred to Russian intrigue. 
Therefore we hope that all who attack him may fare 
as Panitza has fared. For the rest, we love him for 
his courage. With no direct help and little indirect, 
he stands defying Russia. He baffles her schemes, treats 
her threats with contempt, and shoots her agents like 
dogs. He does it, too, without swagger. Such a man 
is a refreshing spectacle. May he live for a thousand 
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years, and may some nearer home be taught by his 
example that pluck and hard hitting do after all rule 
the world ! 





A WORD FROM THE WISE. 


HEY are no mere words of style with which Earl 
Grey concludes his article in The Nineteenth 
Century on the Irish Land Purchase Bill, expressing his 
‘very sincere regret at having felt it necessary to cen- 
sure strongly a measure brought forward by Mr. Balfour,’ 
As little as Mr. Frederick Greenwood can this veteran 
Whig of the older days be accused of any desire to em- 
barrass the Government, especially at the present time. 
And so strong is his admiration of ‘the vigour and 
judgment’ which Mr. Balfour has shown as head of the 
Irish executive that he actually suggests—chiefly, it 
would seem, for his own private consolation—that this 
legislative iniquity is not of his own devising but has 
been forced on him from without. But be this as it 
may, Lord Grey goes for the ill-starred bill without 
hesitation or remorse ; and the points which he makes 
against it are exactly those which from time to time have 
been emphasised in these columns. ‘The present state 
of things in Ireland—which is of course deplorable— 
‘has been mainly brought about by the unwise laws 
respecting the tenure of land which have been passed’ 
since 1868, ‘ and by the feebleness and want of judgment 
with which the executive Government has been admin- 
istered during most of these years.” Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy has throughout been ‘an attempt to put a stop 
to agitation in Ireland on the subject of land, and to 
conciliate Irish tenants by conferring great boons on 
them at the expense of their landlord.” And the present 
bill is merely a ‘Tory development of the same feeble and 
fatal tactics. The object is the same as that of previous 
Gladstonian Land Acts, and the motives which have 
prompted it are just the motives which have usually 
moved the greatest statesman of all time. If this were 
all that could be said, it were still enough to move men 
to consider, even at the eleventh hour, whether admira- 
tion for Mr. Balfour's ‘vigour and judgment’ should 
overbear their aversion from offering Mr. Gladstone 
the sincerest flattery of all. But there is more and 
worse to come. The bill is open to objections from 
which even Mr. Gladstone’s several masterpieces are 
free. The pecuniary burden laid upon the British 
taxpayer will never be limited by £33,000,000, as 
the bill proposes. Disorder, as even Mr. T. W. 
Russell admits, will naturally and inevitably arise on 
the part of those tenants who are at first necessarily 
left without its scope. The much-vaunted guaran- 
tees for the smaller sum, too, are of little value even 
now, and will be of less when County Councils are 
set up in Ireland and get control of the local finance. 
Then, even if none of these things befall us for our sins, 
the displacement of the landlords means nothing less 
than the elimination of a potent civilising influence in 
the country, let alone its being a march out of the 
‘English garrison’ with nothing at all suggestive of 
the honours of war. 

Now, all this is not new, but it is true notwithstand- 
ing. Over and over again have these and other equally 
grave objections been urged against the bill in these 
columns. Even Mr. Parnell in that singular second 
reading speech of his gave utterance to some of Lord 
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Grey’s forebodings, whatever may have been the mo- 
tives that moved him thereunto. Lord Grey’s article 
is not, indeed, of importance because of any dis- 
covery of the dangers hiding within the four corners 
of this last and most exacerbating of healing mea- 
sures. But it is of importance as embodying the 
views of one who may be called a looker-on—(and 
they notoriously see most of the game)—of wide 
experience, with no axe of his own to grind, and 
filled with the friendliest feelings towards the framers 
of the objectionable measure. Warnings and remon- 
strances from such a source are of tenfold more weight 
than the cut-and-dried regulation reply, apologetic or 
insolent, with which they will be met by the profes- 
sional politician till the word is passed to try another 
tack. 

How, then, do matters stand ? The bill is one which 
can only be justified if it result in the pacification of 
Ireland. The Irish say—at least their representatives 
say for them—they will not be pacified by it; the Glad- 
stonians say it shall not pass if they and the Irish can 
help it ; there is no enthusiasm, to put it mildly, for it 
among the Tory rank and file. And one after another 
fully competent to speak has come forward and _pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate calmly and dispassionately— 
almost as if with black-board and compasses—that 
even if Mr. Parnell should change his skin and Mr. 
Gladstone his spots the bill has not in it to do what 
is stated as its one excuse. As for the best way out of 
the wood, that is for those to say who led us into it. 


‘CAINE WAS VERY WROTH. 


H* was a Unionist M.P., 

He represented Barrow, 
He cared no jot for William G., 
And none for William’s marrow. 
He was a faddist (that was plain), 
But many thought him stable, 
And everybody called him Caine, 
And some believed him able. 





At last he rose, his fad and he 
(And windy was the weather !), 

He did the work of William G.., 
He and his fad together. 

He chucked his seat, and after that 
He got upon a table 

And said he still for Barrow sat, 
For only Caine was able. 


He spouted fast, he spouted free, 
He wailed like Jeremiah, 

He grovelled unto William G., 

He called himself Uriah, 

He bleated, he Trevelyanised— 
Still shouting through the Babel 
None else of Barrow could be prized 
As long as Caine was able. 


They sent him gangs of Irishry ; 

Sir Wilfrid stood and potted him ; 

He had offended William G., 

“And William rose and rotted him ; 

They smote him hard, they smote him sore ; 
He passed into a fable ; 

And Caine for Barrow sits no more 


Because he isn’t able. 
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THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 


T is frequently our duty to point out the ill men 
(and women) do from excess of sentiment and 
want of thought, and to protest against the free invo- 
cation of the strong arm of the law and the blue coat 
of the policeman. It is seldom our privilege—as it is 
now—to point to charitable effort thoughtfully devised 
and accomplished and to the aid of law and its agents 
wisely invoked. At the same time as is announced 
the first meeting of the Lords Select Committee to 
inquire into Child Life Insurance under the presidency 
the initiatory of the inquiry, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, there is published the Report of the National 
Society for the Protection of Cruelty to Children. The 
Bishop asks for, and the Society has already got, cer- 
tain powers of interference between parent and child, 
which a generation or two ago would have been thought 
monstrously unBritish. The legal doctrine that the 
parent is the proprietor of his child has been taken by 
the rudest and most brutal of our population to mean 
that a parent can do with a child what he (or she) will 
without let or hindrance, and the State has not said the 
parent ‘ Nay, presuming that he (or she), being a parent, 
must have bowels, and will do nothing wittingly to the 
child (even in the way of stripes) except what is for 
its advantage either as a human being or a citizen. 
Unhappily, it has long been evident in one way and 
another that there are many parents who have no 
bowels ; who get children, and having got them think 
only of how to get rid of them, or how to turn an 
honest or dishonest penny by them, as they would by 
any other animal that should chance to be in their pos- 
session. With these the State has properly interfered 
(with its Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children), 
on the ground that the children are prospective citizens 
who are unable to protect themselves, and the National 
Society has backed up the State as a sort of voluntary 
police for the enforcement of the Act on the ground 
of humanity. We are jealous for the freedom of the 
individual (as jealous as the Bishop of Peterborough 
himself); but in all that we see no undue interference 
with him and no improper curtailment of his freedom : 
while the Society is wise and modest as heretofore. 

The Act and its operation are extremely simple : 
they have only in reality emphasised and insisted on 
the responsibility of the parent not only to his Maker 
but to the State for the care of his offspring. If he mal- 
treats his child, either by blows or by sending it out 
into the streets to beg or cadge for him, then he (and 
not the child) is admonished and punished. Where 
the good of the Society comes in is that it co-operates 
with the police in tracking down offenders, and that it 
keeps a vigilant eye on notoriously bad neighbourhoods 
to detect cases of cruelty which the police, having 
their eyes occupied with other duties, would be unable 
to note. The first move of the Society is its greatest 
thus far: a notice of the provisions of the new 
Act, placarded throughout London and handed round 
the bars of well-known beggar haunts: that, with a 
prosecution of some twenty hardened offenders, has 
practically cleared London of child-beggars. It has 
instituted, or aided, one hundred and sixteen prosecu- 
tions of cases of cruelty ; and has obtained one hundred 
and five convictions, and it has dealt—sufficiently, it 
thinks—with many more by ‘inquiry, warning, and 
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supervision.’ We do not like the ‘ supervision,’ but in 
some cases it is clearly inevitable. 

The Report is altogether doleful, piteous reading. 
If we had ever had any tenderness for the freedom of 
the wastrels, brutes, and beggars who beat their children 
and live upon them, the report would kill it all. The 
Society has already done much, and (so far as we can 
judge) done it admirably ; but there are yet some things 
for it to do, besides maintaining the course of action it 
has instituted. There are, for instance, the ‘ dozen 
kinds of agencies working for suffering children, with 
no sort of co-operation, to be superseded or controlled. 
One at least of these agencies (with the inception of 
which the good man Stead had much to do) is far 
from being wise and modest in its action. It spies upon 
women of doubtful repute, and if they have children it 
seeks to harry them away, not because they are cruelly 
entreated but because they live in what the agency calls 
‘an atmosphere of vice.” Such action is beyond the scope 
of the Act, and is not to be endured. If the National 
Society absorbs that agency instead of extinguishing it, 
it will discredit all the good it has already done and all 
the good it may do. ‘Then there is the great matter of 
the damnable, deadening treatment of children in work- 
house schools to be inquired into and to be noted ; and 
there is, also, the ragged cohort of ‘ step-girls* to be 
looked after—draggle-tails of from eight to twelve 
who are often expected to earn by whitening the 
door-steps of the genteel and the middling enough 
money on the Saturday to keep their lazy or criminal 
parents throughout the week. If we have any fault to 
find with the Act and its operation it is that the 
punishment provided for such parents is not severe 
enough. 





MAZCENAS AND CO. (LIMITED). 
[! yohong is gradually becoming more saleable.’ 


This mysterious sentence occurs in a pamphlet 
which has just been issued by Mary Bacon Ford, en- 
titled Irregular Money-Producers (The Gospel of Want) 
(London: Wade). What the sentence means it is not 
for us, nor for any man, to say. We appeal respect- 
fully to some woman of letters for interpretation. And 
when the gifted woman of letters (all women of letters 
are gifted) does favour us with her reading of the 
Delphic message, perhaps she may be induced to state 
her views on the pamphlet itself. In the meantime poor, 
purblind, stupid man must do his best to understand 
this new Socialism, this proposed revolution in the 
order of society, of which Miss (or is it Mrs. ?) Mary 
Bacon Ford has constituted herself the prophetess and 
the leader. 

Men of letters (and of course—but is it of course ?— 
women of letters too) and painters are to be provided, by 
persons happily possessed of Jarger incomes than they 
spend, with a weekly wage which ‘vill relieve them of all 
embarrassments and anxiety as to such miserable things 
as rent, taxes, and butchers’ bills. ‘There seems to be 
some doubt as to whether women of letters are or are 
not to be eligible for this new Elysium. We hope the 
doubt, like so much that is in the little work, is unin- 
tentional. What position could be more enviable than 
that of a wealthy and bachelor capitalist whose surplus 
income privileged him to pay the milliners’ bills of a 
coterie of young and charming women of letters ? 
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Miss (or Mrs.) Ford is too modest (even for a woman 
of letters). She has, in financier’s parlance, ‘ got hold of 
a good thing.’ But she must be logical (even though 
she be a woman of letters), she must push her flawless 
arguments home, she must enlarge her horizon till it 
embraces the universe. ‘ Irregular money- producers” 
have aroused her sympathy. Who that is not in receipt 
of a fixed income from the State is anything else ? W hy 
should ‘a man of letters who wants to write’ and can’t 
because he is too poor and too ill-educated be singled 
out and provided with so much a week for five years? 
Miss (or Mrs.) Ford must be more generous : she must 
include briefless barristers ‘ who want’ to practice, musi- 
cians ‘who want’ to compose, clergymen ‘who want’ 
livings, masons ‘ who want’ to build houses, fishermen 
‘who want’ to catch fish, farmers ‘ who want’ good har- 
vests. Andas in this way the demand for * Advancers” 
—which is Miss (or Mrs.) Ford’s strange name for 
Meecenas his modern representatives—would immensely 
exceed the supply, there is no alternative but to pass 
an Act of Parliament whereby everybody should have 
a thousand a year and the three-hooped pot ten hoops. 
The procedure is simple. 

This is all very well, But that a presumably intelli- 
gent lady should have written and should ask the 
public to pay the sum of threepence for this little 
pamphlet, and that no kind friend should have shown 
her what utter nonsense it all was, are deplorable signs 
of the facility which exists in these latter days for 
the dissemination of ignorance. Probably no feature 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century (poor old 
century !) is more striking than this one. Accuracy 
is dead, and ‘truth is gradually becoming more sale- 
able. ‘To make one good book ought to be a worthy 
If he can’t 
do this then let him work with his hands. What he 
must not do, if he value his own soul, is to make books 


and a life-long ambition for any man. 


for gold alone. Literature is become a means of live- 
lihood. That was inevitable, but it is of no use to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that thereby hundreds, nay 
thousands, of books conceived in greed, written in 
ignorance, and published for gain are diffusing error 
on all manner of subjects through the land. ‘The 
number of persons burning with a desire to impart 
information which they do not possess is prodigious. 
Let no man who desires the blessing of his fellows 
hold out a hand to help them. 


THE PROPHET UNVEILING. 
\ R. PARNELL’S speeches are infrequent, but 


they are always instructive. In substance they 
vary adie, according to time and occasion. 
But the spirit that informs them never fails to appear 
—its bitterness is irrepressible. Most of the learned 
doctors who in this country or in England prescribe for 
Irish discontent still remain convinced that its origin 
is purely agrarian. Get rid of the agrarian difficulty, 
and Ireland will become pacific evermore. So they say, 
making out a very plausible argument; but listen to 
Mr. Parnell, no matter when or where he speaks, and 
you never fail to hear the hiss of something more than 
agrarian discontent. Hatred of England, the same 
unquenchable, vengeful hate which the American Irish 
feel themselves at liberty to express without restraint, 
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is sure to gleam out here and there; and the way in 
which it is delivered is itself a token of scorn. 

On Saturday evening, in the intoxication of assured 
success, he gave the agrarian-difficulty doctors more 
to think of than they are accustomed to take into 
account. Read that speech; mark the roars of laugh- 
ter that greeted his outspoken contempt for the fools 
who hope by their Land Purchase Bills, their Drain- 
age Bills, their bills for providing nets and _ boats 
for Irish fishermen, and so forth, to move the people 
from their resolve to free themselves from British rule— 
and there behold the true spirit of Irish animosity. 
Let them spend their money by all means, says Mr. 
Parnell. We have not the faintest objection to their 
‘parting’ with any quantity. Indeed, * it will be found 
in the end that the capacity for giving these bribes, 
and the power of giving them, will be very much less 
than the capacity for receiving them on the part of the 
excellent persons who have sent us here.’ These bribes 
‘will not have the slightest effect in banishing from 
their minds the principles of Irish nationality. No- 
thing less than Separation, nothing else than Separa- 
tion, will content them ; but that Mr. Parnell doubts 
not they will soon obtain. Another general election is 
at hand: another general election in which the Govern- 
ment will find themselves ‘doomed to the tortures 
of hell’; and when they have passed through these 
torments to the satisfaction of good Mr. Parnell, in 
will come Mr. Gladstone. And then? Why then the 
Irish representatives will stand off a little, and see that 
the Gladstonians make no mistake and no abatement 
in doing what is expected of them. 

No doubt it will be said that when Mr. Parnell and 
his associates laugh at the hope of pacifying Ireland by 
beneficent legislation they only express a fear that 
beneficence will succeed. Popular sentiment is dan- 
gerous ground for dogmatism, but considering how 


much impression has been made on the rancour of 


race-hatred in Ireland after years and years of benevo- 
lent endeavour, we are not disposed to think the Par- 
nellite view erroneous or insincere. Besides, we have 
to look to the necessary order of events; and when we 
do so we perceive that ‘ whatever beneficent legislation 
the Government intend’ it cannot be got into operation 
now before the excitement of a general election begins. 
Therefore this same legislation is unlikely to reduce the 
number of Nationalist members returned from Ireland, 
where the priests are Separatists almost toa man. In 
all likelihood, therefore, the Irish torment in the House 
If, then, the 
Ministerial majority is much reduced in the next Par- 
liament, why should the Nationalist members give up 
the game (benevolent legislation or none) when it has 
a stronger British party to back it? On the other 
hand, if it should happen that the Gladstonians succeed 
so well in the British constituencies as to obtain a 
majority of thirty or forty, Irish included, it follows 
that Mr. Gladstone and his led-captains will verily live 
from day to day at the mercy of the Parnellites. 

This, perhaps, is the prospect that exhilarated Mr. 
Parnell so remarkably. Confidence that some such 
result will ensue from the general election permits 
him to throw off his reserve and declare the servitude 
Kilmainham is well 


of Commons will be as strong as ever. 


in store for his Gladstonian allies. 


remembered ; and if the American-Irish chieftain looks 
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forward with pleasure to ‘the tortures of hell’ which 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour are about to endure, 
we may depend upon it that he will find little less de- 
light in the roasting that some other personages will 
have to submit to thereafter, according to his plans. 
As at present formulated, they appear in Saturday 
evening’s speech. Should a Gladstonian. Government 
be voted into office, no Parnellite member will take the 
smallest share in it. Still standing aloof—more than 
ever standing aloof, indeed—the Irish Parliamentary 
party will bend the whole of its energies to its one 
grand object, and suffer no diversion from its sole aim. 
From a position of complete detachment, it will insist 
upon—what? We have it all in this speech, without 
the slightest care for the feelings of any Gladstonian 
who may hesitate to give Ireland ‘a Parliament on 
College Green, with enough of power to govern the 
country on Protectionist principles, for example. Speak- 
ing generally, Mr. Parnell says that Ireland must be 
‘enabled to take her place amongst the nations of the 
earth "—no less. Speaking more particularly, he says 
that Mr. Gladstone’s task will be to find some method 
of entrusting Ireland with her own destinies, while she 
is privileged to ‘ take a share in the greater interests of 
the Empire’: what sort of share we are well warned of 
by the cheers that went up for the Mahdi, and would 
be repeated with enthusiasm if Mr. Blaine were daring 
enough to order the seizure of every British ship in 
Behring’s Sea. Descending yet more to particulars, 
Mr. Parnell plainly intimates that an independent fiscal 
system, to be settled on College Green, is absolutely 
necessary ‘ to enable us to take the first steps for the 
creation and consolidation of the Irish nation’; and he 
has no doubt that Mr. Gladstone will see his way to 
Should he be back- 
ward in responding to what is expected of him he 


arranging that little matter. 


will know the consequences. 

And all this is proclaimed at a meeting of the Irish 
party, received with vociferous cheers, and (that there 
may be no mistake) reported in the public prints. No 
Not a voice is raised in the Glad- 
stonian camp to challenge the sneering, menacing 
innuendo of the Uncrowned King. He is not in the 
least afraid to acquaint his so-called allies with the 
extent of his wishes and the extreme probability that 
they will have to submit to them or smash; nor need 
he fear so far as these well-roped, well-collared friends 
of his are concerned. Yet we should have supposed 
that it would have been more judicious to conceal these 
very extensive and arrogant pretensions till after the 


protest is evoked. 


election : unless, indeed, he means to insist that Mr. 
Gladstone shall publish beforehand a Home Rule 
scheme of this kind, which the right honourable gentle- 
man would hardly like to do, probably. 





‘CONJUGAL LIKENESS, 

T is a theory like another that by moral pressure 
I you can change the shape of your nose; and & 
Genevese society (photographic) has succeeded in show- 
ing that the pressure aforesaid need be neither con- 
scious nor direct. It has secured the likenesses of 
eight-and-seventy couples old in matrimony ; has con- 
trasted the same with the likenesses of eight-and-seventy 
pairs of brothers and sisters; and has come to the 
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conclusion that the resemblance induced by the habit of 
association is stronger than the resemblance which is 
an effect of consanguinity. It is a pleasant result, and 
the developments of which it would seem to be sus- 
ceptible are pleasant in like wise. 

It is not said if the tendency of assimilation be 
upward or be downward ; but, the perfectibility of 
man being demonstrable, and our superiority to our 
fathers a fact accepted without questioning, it is evi- 
dent it is the nobler type that prevails, and that the 
process is generally one of levelling up and only rarely 
one of levelling down. This being the case, there can 
be no doubt as to what is the whole duty of the Ad- 
vanced. Not love but fitness for the task of ‘ mutual 
self-improvement’ is the essential in those sympneu- 
matic absorptionsof being into being inwhich the destiny 
of the race is presently to culminate. Beauty is an 
eternal ideal, and under this novel dispensation it will be 
lawful to fleet the years in its pursuit. Under the Tolstoi 
dispensation pure and simple, it is obvious that beauty 
is an impediment in the way of felicity—an impediment 
in that it constitutes a distinct temptation to break 
the rules of this same ‘ sympneumatic love,’ and pay for- 
feit as often as tempter and tempted are * so dispoged.” 
Under that dispensation, indeed, the whole duty of 
man and woman must have been to cherish the anti- 
thesis of beauty with a view to the avoidance of error 
by means of the removal from their path of any in- 
ducement to be other than sympneumatically happy. 
It is an inspiriting and lofty dream, of course ; but 
it is touched with the vice of exclusiveness, and its 
triumph would be the martyrdom of whatever is 
good to look at alike in the strong sex and the weak. 
All praise, then, to the Genevese Society which has 
gone not one but twenty better than Count Tolstoi, 
and has demonstrated that the real thing in life is 
to be sympneumatic to a reasonable and _ sufficient 
purpose! It will hardly be denied—even by those 
heroic persons to whom a well-filled ‘jersey ” is an 
offence against the Christian ideal and a distinct sug- 
gestion that life is a mistake—that your tendency being 
upward and sympneumatic, physical well-being and a 
good appearance are qualities the reverse of contemp- 
tible. Indeed, if you can be sympneumatic in relation 
to a lovely woman, why select a plain one ? Especially 
as the effect of companionship with the one will be a 
change for the better in the shape of (say) your nose, 
while that of association with the other will be a change 
for the worse in your whole appearance and shane 
—(it is probable enough)—the development of a con- 
viction that this sympneumatic business, if its own 
reward it be,"is certainly a devilish poor one? These 
questions can be answered only in one way. 

What, then, is left for the Advanced is to insist that 
the marriage of Beauty and the Beast is a social neces- 
sity and a civic duty. The plainer you are the better 
your right to something other than plainness in your 
partner. Mated with a lovelier than yourself, it is 
odds but that by sheer force of habit you too get 
lovely or next door to it. As all the while your 
passion is absolutely sympneumatic, you will be de- 
veloping moral elegance at an equal rate with physical 
attractiveness ; and you may possibly reflect that it is 
rather rough on the race to insist upon its finishing at 
the very moment it has got to be physically and morally 
beyond reproach. 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 


MID the serried sheaves of photographs that decorate 
certain shop windows—photographs of persons emi- 
nent or notorious—none catches the eye more constantly 
and holds it more strongly than that of the man who is 
commonly known to us as the Bishop of Peterborough. 
‘ Known to us,’ we say, ‘as the Bishop’ ; for the more one 
considers his aspect the less one is pleased with his pre- 
latical denomination. Not that he looks unfit to be a 
bishop, but that he looks fitter to be something else. His 
face is of a strong and simple type—simple as Luther's or 
as that of the ancient Bishop of Bayeux who ‘smote with 
all his might.’ The eyes and the mouth are both notable, 
but it is the lip—the strong upper lip—that is most remark- 
able, and that at the same time betrays him. It is no 
revelation but a grim and complete satisfaction to find 
(or to know) that his name is William Connor Magee. 
He is Irish—but Irish with a qualification which means 
much : ‘an Irish child, nursed in English arms, and early 
brought under English control.’ He comes of a family 
which has been about as long identified with ecclesiasti- 
cism as with Irishry. His grandfather was that worthy 
Churchman, Archbishop Magee of Raphoe, and his father 
was a parson in Cork, where William Connor was born 
and where he afterwards held clerical dignity long before 
it had entered into Mr. Gladstone’s head to disestablish 
the Irish Church. William Connor Magee was, we believe, 
the first of his family to hold a benefice on the right side 
of St. George’s Channel—(he held cures and preached 
during the fifties and sixties in Bath and in London)— 
—and when in 1868 Lord Beaconsfield (with that keen 
eye for men of his) appointed him to the see of Peter- 
borough it was variously remarked that Dr. Magee was 
the first Dublin graduate who had attained to an English 
bishopric. It was only then that it began to be clear to 
the general what manner of man he was: that, though 
he was an eloquent preacher and a great light of the 
Church and defender of the faith, he was in truth a greater 
politician. The observant and thinking few—(of whom 
the great Earl was one)—did not need to wait for his ap- 
pearance in the House of Lords to discover that: it had 
been apparent to them from his early days in Bath. 

The truth is that Dr. Magee is less a man of con- 
templation and peace than a man of action and strife. 
There can be little doubt but, if it had not been for 
the ecclesiastical tradition of his family and the ecclesi- 
astical influences that fostered his youth—(and, also, his 
feeble health)— he would have served his country in 
other guise than the sad raiment of the Church. There 
are many of whom their friends may say that they have 
missed their vocation; but they are few of whom it 
ean readily be said by the whole world. We by no 
means intend that Dr. Magee has been a failure as a 
parson and as a bishop; on the contrary, he has been 
successful as men—(and the Church too, for that matter) 
—count success. But his success is not of a kind that 
is likely to do the Church much permanent good, and it 
has been won by qualities and virtues which would have 
wrought us greater benefit and brought him greater dis- 
tinction in another sphere of accomplishment. His printed 
works are few—(his sermons are commonly preached ex- 
tempore, or from notes)—and while for the most part 
curiously untheological are all more or less of a contro- 
versial cast. His homilies are little marked by devo- 
tion or by what the evangelical would call religion ; he 
seldom indulges in exposition, and when he does it is with 
no remarkable success. His Christian apologetics are as 
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little distinguished as his homiletics. When a good many 
years ago the Dean of Norwich resolved—(like Matthew 
Arnold’s bishop)—‘ to do something for the honour of 
Our Lord’s Godhead,’ he widely advertised that the elo- 
quent and redoubtable Dr. Magee had been prevailed on 
to deliver a series of four popular addressess in the 
cathedral ‘to confound the infidel and freethinker, and to 
confirm the faithful and believing.’ The Bishop discoursed 
in the cathedral, and the next evening in a neighbouring 
hall Charles Bradlaugh replied to him. The utterances 
of both are printed in a little book side by side, and it 
must be sorrowfully admitted that the Bishop does not 
shine there as a Christian apologist: it is a curious fact 
that his fourth discourse was never delivered. _ It is clear 
that his heart was not in such a defence of the Christian 
faith as it was necessary he should make; that the arsenal 
he might draw upon was not to his mind; in short, 
that (like Gallio) he ‘cared for none of these things.’ 
Where his sermons and discourses generally excel is in 
their qualities of active good sense and of fiery reason- 
ableness. It is impossible to tell from anything he has 
publicly said if he is Low, High, or Broad ; you suspect, 
indeed, that he holds in something of contempt the 
clerics who could be styled by any one of these labels. 
Harmless or foolish doctrines and tendencies he leaves 
alone—he will not waste steel or powder on them; but 
whenever he scents danger—particularly danger to the 
body social or politic—(for it is to the bearings of an 
established religion as a social and political force that 
he gives most heed)—then he is up, and Excalibur sings 
to the wind. And he makes such noble play that—(if it 
were consonant with episcopal dignity)—he might well 
cry out with a certain sworder of a kindred race, ‘ Man, 
David! am I no a bonny fighter ?’ 

And like the alert and active soldier's, his scent of 
danger is keen. As long ago as 1852, when Maurice and 
Kingsley and the rest were still very much to the‘fore 
with their ‘ Christian Socialism,’ he discerned and fore- 
cast the impending evils of Socialism. ‘The whole history 
of human society, said he in a memorable discourse, ‘ is 
made up of the struggles between these two contending 
principles—the selfishness of possession and the selfishness 
of need. . . . The whole science of government is a regu- 
lation and a balancing of their respective claims.’ And 
about the same time, as soon as he perceived the danger 
in the doctrines of the more extravagant Ritualists, he 
took the ring against them with an excellent tract on 
Auricular Confession, a certain page of which contains a 
note that shows the rarest political acumen and foresight. 
‘When English statesmen,’ says he, ‘understand and act 
upon these words of De Thou [“ The penitent who betrays 
what the confessor has told him is as guilty as the confessor 
who reveals the confession of his penitent ’’ | they will have 
solved the great Irish difficulty, and not till then.’ (The 
italies are Dr. Magee’s own.) In the light of all since 
learned in Ireland that saying seems eminently worth 
considering and cherishing. 

It is, however, since he entered the House of Lords 
that his fine, fearless political quality has most become 
manifest. He has dismayed and astonished all them that 
conceive that the chief end of a bishop is to mumble in 
smooth-shaven prose, to wear lawn sleeves, and to extend 
two fingers in benediction of a crowd of catechumens. 
Again and again has he told ‘ My Lords ’—(while his eye 
has been roving beyond them over the country and its 
millions)—such startling things as these :—that he does 
not believe in the ‘venerable democratic fallacy of the 
virtue of numbers’ ; that the great danger of a democracy 
is not that it will tend to licence and spoliation but to 
restriction and officialism, because the multitude, ‘ from 
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habit and association, is less sensitive upon points of 
liberty than others’ (a danger, surely, of which we are feel- 
ing the presence to-day); and that he protests against the 
liberty of any being at the mercy of ‘ a vote of the streets.’ 
He it is who, when the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill 
was introduced, thrilled all ‘the unco guid’ with horror by 
declaring that he would rather see England drunk than 
‘made sober by Act of Parliament,’ and who, when the 
hubbub had subsided somewhat, grimly explained that 
when he had said he ‘ preferred freedom to sobriety’ he 
had said so not as a simple and general proposition—‘ as 
if there were any natural antagonism between freedom 
and sobriety: as if a man could it at the same time be 
perfectly free and perfectly sober ’—but as signifying that 
‘if ever he should be compelled to choose between free- 
dom and sobriety then he should prefer freedom.’ More 
surely and clearly than perhaps any other notable man 
of our time does he perceive when great principles are 
concerned or endangered, either in Parliament or out of 
it; and his perception is no sooner complete than he is 
up in their defence, not recking jot nor tittle what the 
majority may think of him. He never seeks small results 
but ever big issues either to fight or to win. He is a 
great prelate and a greater statesman; and had he lived 
in days when it was not the fashion to exclude Church- 
men from great offices of State, he would have been the 
King’s most powerful and beneficent Minister. He is of 
the temper and perception of Shakespeare's bishop (him 
of Carlisle), that great antagonist of treason : 





AMARYLLIS IN THE SUN. 


4\VEN Fashion cannot resist the midsummer witchery. 
4 There are thoughts in air of Titania’s bank whereon 
the wild thyme blows and of those fires of St. John’s 
Eve that maidens fed with roses; and the artist in 
frocks relents a little of her iron mood and condescends 
to a sweet Arcadian singleness of design and effect. By 
the imposition of wide and flowing gowns garnished with 
one big innocent frill or a triplet of tinier ones, of puffing 
sleeves and stomachers of muslin, of fluffy ties, of softly- 
knotted sashes, and of white hats of the airy nothing 
known as crinoline, she has transformed the modish 
midsummer virgin into a dainty and rococo parody of the 
classic Amaryllis. [The country maid is not of this fairy 
habit, and concerning her the poet of to-day maintains a 
strict if injudicious and ungenerous silence.| She that 
would vary her simplicity may take to herself two skirts— 
the superior plain but looped with artful carelessness to 
discover an under one all frills. One such confection 
had an inner petticoat of the faint delicious green—(the 
eyeless call it yellow)—only the primrose has in perfect 
purity ; and its winsome frills were over-draped with mus- 
lin of faintest heliotrope ; and high sleeves and a primrose 
sash and tie ‘complete the tout ensemble’ ; and Perdita 
herself, princess yet shepherdess still, might well have 
worn it at the court of sea-board Bohemia. 

A buxom novelty is the girdle: charming with pure 
midsummer wear, in combination with plain thick frocks 
it is merely awkward and absurd. It must deal with loose 
and light and ample draperies, with the material of a world 
of graceful folds ; and the tailor that does not fear it and 
flee it is damned, and his clients in his company. Sleeves 
are dissenters still: they decline to conform on any point 
of doctrine, even colour. One of their fashions, white 
sleeves in light gowns, suggests the School for Cookery and 
pastry monstrous underdone. For them to whom Arcadia 
is of no account there are whole wildernesses of devices 
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complex and devices strange. Indeed it is characteristic 
of Amaryllis that she is incapable of growing old ; and for 
such as are past the heyday of their prime it is wise to 
shun comparison. For these and their kind are skirts 
founced with black lace and bodices with black lace ar- 
ranged ad la Zouave ; there is the contadina bodice with the 
velvet corset ; there is that other worse-striped than the 
zebra’s self. Everything is put on diagonally: with the 
result that the victim loses such natural grace as she 
may have had, and takes on an odious semblance of con- 
tortedness instead. 

Ascot is already ancient history ; but it is worth noting 
that the Cup Day saw the apotheosis of the season’s 
millinery. The colour-marriages were more delicately 
arranged than is usual this side the Channel ; but as 
Pailleron’s Duchess remarks, ‘ Ces anglaises ont d’aimables 
surprises. ‘Two pale-green dresses (sisters) touched with 
pink and worn under pink feather hats looked well. 
Yellow was common: it is easily mated ; it jumps with 
the sun when he shows himself; it lights the landscape 
when he doesn’t; subtly interwoven with grey it ap- 
peared to advantage and with frequency. One grey dress 
with a ‘course’ of white silk starred with flying golden 
horse-shoes, worn with a grey feather hat embowering 
blooms of Gloire-de-Dijon and shadowed by a frilled yel- 
low parasol, had the charm of completeness. A yellow 
dress with panels, and another with bars, of brown velvet, 
looked mellow and rich as Autumn’s self. A white 
spotted muslin over yellow, a few bows of yellow ribbon, a 
yellow feathered hat, and a frilled yellow parasol, looked 
simple enough for a country lane ‘mid ‘ willows and the 
hazel copses green, and elegant enough for marble halls. 
Another ‘ nursed upon the self-same hill ’ looked green and 
transparent as sea-water under shadow, and the sense of 
‘ glassy cool’ was borne out by a stomacher of muslin and a 
pair of wide and purfled sleeves caught in here and there 
with ribbons. Of course the customary solemn black was 
more or less conspicuous ; and indeed it is a useful wear 
in that it dissembles maturity and sets an accent upon 
youth. In one instance—in combination with a tiny 
yellow bonnet and a parasol of black net all bedizened with 
buttercups at random flung—it looked decorative enough 
to be loved for itself alone. But if good taste have 
waxed and prospered it has not yet overshadowed the 
earth. Baudelaire defines its opposite as ‘le plaisir 
aristocratique de déplaire’ ; and of this particular form of 
egoism even Ascot was by no means guiltless. Thus, Cup 
Day] was scandalous in an unnatural marriage of helio- 
trope and blue, whose flagrancy was heightened by the 
restless indecorum of many stripes and the fluttering and 
garish impudence of many ribbons. Other offences 
against the eye were a dreadful vivid green with pink 
silk sleeves ; a walking patchwork (so to speak) of grass- 
green and crudest heliotrope ; and a black net plastered 
with hideous sprays of lilac. 

Bonnets, which are infinitesimal as ever, are made 
mostly of net and mousseline de chiffon—the latter just 
now the object of a consuming passion. One dainty 
headbit was of pink and grey crépe framed in a narrow 
band of jet, over-poised by a big black lace butterfly, 
and twy-horned (as it were) with tiny green feathers ; 
and another of grey mousseline streaked with two ears of 
ripe corn and a scrap of black velvet ribbon. 

The ‘ season of mists and mellow fruitfulness’ is casting 
its shadow before. Poppies run riot on big straw hats, 
where, too, the corn has ripened ere its hour. A bunch 
of grapes half hid in a circle of crinkled and twisted 
straw is a favourite device. Liberty is showing a window- 
ful of rough basket-work hats immense in area, upon 
whose crown the ingenious milliner has contrived to 
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establish the whole length and width of one mighty sash, 
Who will be amazonian enough to flaunt these fearfu] 
trophies of ‘esthetic art’? Another vendor of headgear, 
aweary of flowers and crépe, has gone back to the old flat 
Alsatian bows of ribbon ; but after the airy, unsubstantial 
fabrics we know they seem but tasteless and unprofitable. 
A pretty country wear is a bit of printed muslin—its sim- 
plicity enhanced by a single trail of green young ivy—to 
cover the hat withal as fantastically as may be. 





WILD LIFE IN HYDE PARK. 


NHE Londoner’s affection for wild things is one of the 
most touching features of his character, but it is 
altogether different from the countryman’s. Often it is 
horribly cruel. Whoever has explored a residential slum 
must have pitied, almost as much as the wretched children, 
the still more wretched wild birds seeking to fleet their 
confinement with delirious music. Larks of smoky hue 
and bedraggled feather pour forth their strains of un- 
premeditated art from cages wherein is scarce room to 
turn ; a tricky siskin lifts his tiny can of food and water 
next door to a squirrel which is bringing on a gallop- 
ing consumption by the furious ardour he turns his wheel 
withal for lack of aught else to do; chaffinch and linnet 
and starling, thrush and blackbird, chirp and sing with a 
Mark Tapleyism more distressing than silence. In a moor- 
land cottage or a quiet hamlet you shall see the same 
species almost as closely cabined, yet as merry as if they 
had never known delightful liberty. The word of the 
riddle explains how very much wild creatures are slave to 
habit. The urban bird-catcher gets the most of his birds 
in the dead of winter. They are old, and they can never be 
anything but wild. It is hard to understand how even in 
the slums—(but you find them in places which are not slums 
at all)—the torture of captivity should be their owner's 
joy. It would be humane to wring their necks and humane 
to make the capture of them penal. Now, the country 
urchin who fills his father’s aviary is cruel in a very 
different fashion. He wages war with everything that 
flies or runs. He goes forth on his rambles armed with 
a dry bough for the field-mouse that will dart across his 
path through the plantation, for the weasel he hopes to 
see peeping from out the nettles, for the vole in the 
willows by the brook. His pockets are crammed with 
missiles for any and every bird. The lark’s music will 
insure him no immunity should he light for a moment on 
the dry dyke ; the guileful tomtit fluttering and tumbling 
to wile the young hunter from her nest is as like as not to 
tempt forth a stone that will make her a cripple in earnest ; 
if two robins, as they often will do, get to squabbling 
under the elms, if a patrol of sparrows make a free shindy 
of it, his glory and delight it is to lay the dirdum in his 
well-known pieasant and fatal way. But it is the mistake 
of ‘dicky-bird sentimentalists’ to suppose that he is 
therefore a common savage. On the contrary, it is only 
a natural outcome of the hunting instinct ; and as long 
as the sparrow hawks at the bee, and the robin waits for 
the spider, and the rat murders the mouse, and the stoat 
creeps on the leveret, it does not seem that any of them 
has just cause of complaint. 

But let this same boy light on a nest of birds or squir- 
rels, and he straightway develops a tenderness almost 
motherly. He thrusts his hand into the oak-tree cleft, 
and though the young rodents make their sharp teeth meet 
in his flesh he will bear no malice, but pack them care- 
fully in his pocket, and, dividing the brood among his 
playmates, rear one for himself so lovingly that the crea- 
ture larks in freedom in the garden or on the thatch till 
Spring brings vain and amatorious thoughts, and off he 
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goes to the thronged and secret wood. As for his birds, 
he takes them callow and unfeathered, when you would 
think that twelve hours out of their mother’s care would 
certainly mean death by starvation; yet the way he will 
bring them up by hand is well-nigh miraculous. He has 
often watched the process of feeding of the cushat (say), 
and he imitates it exactly : he fills his mouth with bruised 
corn or peas, he takes the gobbet’s beak within it, he so 
transfers the food that his nursling fattens and grows 
amain, and loves him as though he were feathered. For 
smaller birds—-as linnets and finches—he makes him a 
little pointed stick, which he dips in a mixture of wild 
seeds, softened crumbs, or oatmeal and water; and with 
the tiniest morsels he sustains and brings to good a 
gaping and imperious bird-baby that will presently 
remind you of Lesbia’s sparrow—quem plus illa oculis suis 
amabat. 

Thus in the country free birds are very wild, and pets 
are very tame. ‘The opposite is the case in London. 
Most of the caged birds are shamefully wild, while the 
unconfined are almost distressingly domesticated. In 
Hyde Park, for instance, is a quaint and curious angle. It 
is not at all sequestered, for it is within a stone’s-throw 
of Rotten Row and a near neighbour to the Serpentine. 
The true Cockney sees nothing wonderful in it. Here 
are pigeons ; but so there are at St. Paul’s and the British 
Museum, where they are so tame you can scarce help tramp- 
ling on them. Yes, but these are true wood-pigeons, and 
they fill the countryman with amaze. Go into the fields 
and try to get within gunshot of one, and you will know 
what it is to stalk the shyest and the wariest of British 
birds. But these are as tame as the tenants of a dovecot. 
Crumble a biscuit, and—if you stand still and don’t let 





them catch your eye—they will come close up, pick a 
morsel from your boot, run between your legs, and be 
more confident than the very sparrows—the sparrows here 
so impudent! The hour is of little consequence. Just 
now, when it’s nesting-time, the hens sit on the eggs all 
night and take an hour to themselves at dusk, when you 
shall hardly catch sight of a male bird’s finer burnish or 
hear his thrilling note. But at other times he courts 
and fights and coos on the grass or among the leafy trees 
as happily as in a Highland forest. Yet the only magic 
by which his wildness has been subdued consists in an 
abundance of food and a great immunity from disturb- 
ance (not perfect immunity, for Whitechapel raided the 
nests about a fortnight ago). The birds appear to be 
quite contented, for neither the dark ancients nor the 
brown youngsters attempt to fly away. Thus the lounger 
in Hyde Park has vastly superior opportunities of study- 
ing the creature’s habits to those of naturalists living in 
the woods. 

And the ring-dove is only one of many wild things tamed. 
Between the road and the close-shaven grass in the centre 
of the nook is a strip of water bordered with sedge and 
water-flowers. Rabbits not fof any of the house-breeds 
steal forth fearlessly on the lawn and amuse themselves 


a doe with a litter of five—is 








in public. Here a doe 
cropping the herbage as industriously as Mr. Gladstone 
devours post-cards; there a few frolicsome young ones are 
skipping and playing; while two others (deep in love) 
are making chase of each other with long deliberate hops, 
their noses low and their tails high. 
would see them at the slightest noise standing up prettily 
on their hind legs to listen, or hear them stamping with 


Elsewhere you 


alarm; but here the world looks on, and dogs of all 
shapes and sizes and ferocities trot by, and the little 
folk go about their business as if their sense of fear were 
atrophied. So it is with the wild duck. Who that has 
shot the delicious mallard and contrasted him with his 
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waddling brother of the farm-yard could imagine him 
bringing his agile flappers—(how mallard do run, and 
how unlike running they are!)—up to the railings to 
feast on bread-crumbs from your hand? His plumage, 
his voice, his flight between his feeding-ground and the 
Serpentine, proclaim his wildness loudly ; but he is rapidly 
acquiring the true duck-pond habit. While you are look- 
ing at him, little moorchicks are playing at the water 
edge, and their long-legged mother goes darting out of 
one corner of the sedge and in at another, while on a bit 
of wood in the middle of the water the cock-bird sits 
preening his feathers with his bright bill as secure as the 
mallard or the queist. There is many a country face 
among the watchers, for to them aweary of London to 
see these dear familiars is almost to revisit the woods and 
streams of earlier years. 





SCOTS MUSIC. 
N the course of his passionate pilgrimage through 
Northern Britain Mr. Stanley paid his hosts one de- 
cidedly back-handed compliment: the British Empire 
would never be lost, he said, so long as it could cheer 
with the lungs of Scotland. There is no sort of dubiety 
as to the quality of Scottish lungs; but there may be too 
much of even that good thing. At all events, the ques- 
tion whether there is or is not such an embarrassment of 
riches is raised by the proposals which are making for the 
revival of Scots music and are already responsible for the 
recent publication of various collections of bad Scots verse. 
In itself the revival is a doubtful blessing ; but the feeling 
that has led to it is healthy enough. There may easily 
be an excess of Chopin, especially as Chopin is played in 
Scottish drawing-rooms; so that a rebellion against his 
lackadaisical and tedious tyranny can hardly fail of ex- 
cellent results. But for one Scots drawing-room where 
classical ‘ pieces’ are played and vocal music is boycotted 
there are ten Scots parlours where airs from the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas are practised nightly, where Claribel 
is still bleated, where the bald bank-teller implores the 
Scots equivalent to the rich attorney's elderly ugly 
daughter to ‘Stay with me, my dar-r-ling, stay.’ Except 
for its absolute and dismal harmlessness, this sort of music 
is vastly worse—because it is infinitely less sincere—than 
the Bank-holiday realism of Ask a P’liceman or the veal- 
and-ham-pie sapphics of ‘ Miybel, sweet Miybel, saow fryer 
and saow good.’ But Scotsmen, and still more Scotswomen, 
who have what their idol the young and gifted Earl of 
Rosebery curiously styles ‘self-respect of race’ are as in- 
capable of taking kindly to the Great Vance and the 
Greater Coborn—(good Scotsman though the latter be) 
—as of reading Zola or Paul Bourget. And it is small 
wonder if they flourish a desire to fall back upon their 
own national songs: that is, three-fourths of Burns, lots 
of Sir Walter, and some of Hogg, Lady Nairne, and Lady 
Anne Barnard—(the rest being north wind ef preterea 
nihil)—as not pretty but beautiful and real without being 
repellent. 

But unfortunately Scots song is one thing and Scots 
music is another. ‘It is not an uncommon occurrence,’ 
says Emeritus-Professor Blackie in that style of his which 
sometimes reminds you of Wordsworth but more often 
of the tea, the oranges, and the ‘roars of laughter’ 
of a conventicle soirée, ‘that when you ask a Scottish 
young lady in a Scottish West-end drawing-room to fill 
with a little sweet vocalism the void which Nature abhors, 
she will sing a German or an Italian song or a light French 
ariette, but she will not sing a Scottish song—at least 
she will not sing it unless exceptionally and by special 
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desire and with special urgency on the part of the peti- 
tioner.’ Mr. Blackie regrets and resents such virgin diffi- 
dence. But he has an uneasy feeling that it is not 
altogether groundless; for says he, ‘She will likely say— 
with a very pretty modesty, no doubt—she thinks that she 
cannot sing Scots songs, they are so difficult ; they go so 
low and mount so high that it is impossible for a voice of 
ordinary compass to embrace them.’ But is not this the 
truth and the whole truth? Is not Scottish music impos- 
sible nowadays—if indeed it ever were really possible— 
in ordinary drawing-rooms for the simple reason that the 
singing of it is not a triumph of artistic vocalisation but 
a simple feat of lung? ‘This is true, he goes on, ‘of 
some Scots songs, perhaps, because many of them were 
originally adapted for the fiddle ; but it is not true of the 





whole of them or even the majority of them—certainly 
not true with regard to some of the most popular. It is 
true of Caller Herrin’, of Gloomy Winter’s Noo Awa, Lady 
Keith's Lament, and others ; but it is not true of Ye Banks 
and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon, Jock o Hazeldean, Ae Fond 
Kiss and Then We Sever, and many others.’ This dictum 
enables one to join issue with Mr. Blackie. It is so far 
well that he gives up the fearful and wonderful Cadler 
Herrin’, the singing*whereof, as of The Macgregor's Gather- 
ing and Scots Wha Hae, should be reserved for an Albert 
Hall that is crowded with Caledonian enthusiasm from 
Islington and Clapham on the 30th November and the 
25th January. Mr. Blackie is weleome to de Fond Kiss : 
with the exception of the four lines which not Burns but 
Byron has preserved in the spirits of immortality, it is 
poor and paltry stuff; and when Burns writes badly music 
does not help him. The music of Jock 0 Hazeldean is 
only passable ; and as for Ye Banks and Braes, is it not 
an example of goodish Scots verse devoured by bad Scots 
music? The poem—(which, by the way, is infinitely finer 
as it was first written and before it was racked out to fit 
the melody)—is all tenderness, all pathos—though not 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘intolerable pathos’; and there are 
suggestions of both in the music, especially in the first 
lines of the first and the last lines of the last verse. But the 
Scottish young lady in Mr. Blackie’s ‘ Scottish West-end 
drawing-room’ not unnaturally declines to sing Ye Banks 
and Braes because there are no natural rests in it—be- 
cause it is a breathless rush up and down hill. This wavi- 
ness is indeed the curse of Scots music. It injures that 
otherwise perfect fragment, O a’ the Airts the Wind can 
Blaw, almost more than did the tenth-rate composer who 
—though Mr. Blackie knows it not—enriched it with such 
atrocities of his own as 
‘ Bring the lassie back to me 
That ’s aye sae neat an’ clean.’ 

Undoubtedly there are Scots songs in which composi- 
tion is worthy of sentiment. Such is Tam Glen, the per- 
fection of Scots comedy; such is The Laird o’ Cockpen, 
the perfection of Scots pawkiness—in the old not the 
modern ecclesiastico-political or Free Church sense. 
Willie’s Gane to Melville Castle is not much inferior to 
either. But for its length, its linked pathos long-drawn 
out (like castor-oil or a funeral procession), Auld Robin 
Gray would be the one song of its class in the world. As 
a bacchanalian lyric Willie Brewed a Peck o° Maut is abso- 
lutely unapproachable, although there are two lines in 
Cowley— 

‘ Nothing in Nature ’s sober found, 
But an eternal health goes round ’— 
which come very nearly up to the Burns standard, and 
have a far more vinous accent than the overlauded 
‘ Man, being reasonable, must get drunk ; 
The best of life is but intoxication’ 


of Byron. In Willie Bren’d a Peck, too, a display of lung 
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is not only defensible but absolutely necessary. But, 
speaking generally, while Scots songs were written for 
the fireside, Scots music was composed for the concert- 
hall. The suecesses—even of the familiar and odious 
‘nicht wi’ Burns’ kind—attained by the globe-trotting 
Scots vocalists of the past—by a Wilson, a Templeton, and 
are intelligible much as are the rhetorical 








a Kennedy 
triumphs of the forgotten heroes of the ‘ Voluntary Con- 
troversy, the ‘Ten Years’ Conflict, and the thousand 
other struggles so unjustly represented as the whole of 
Scots religious life for the past hundred years. They 
strike the ear but not the heart. A revival of Scots song 
is therefore possible only under one condition. New 
music—musie that will bear comparison to and not pro 
voke contrast with the music of Germany, of Italy, of 
France even—must be composed for at least three- 
fourths of it. Where is the Mackenzie or the MacCunn 
to so much as attempt such a revolution? Where the 
Seotsman who will marry to right music such immortal 
verse as Mary Morison and Ii Was A’ for our Richtfu' King, 
and Gae Fetch to Me—to name but these ? 


THE LATE LORD CARNARVON, 
NE of the many newspaper articles on the death of 
Lord Carnarvon ended with the remark that ‘he 
was too conscientious for partisanship and too scrupulous 
for political success.’ It is a perfectly true saying if the 
customary limitations are allowed to the words ‘ political 
success’ and ‘ partisanship.’ If we are to understand that 
partisanship does not include fidelity to party principle, 
but, on the contrary, demands its exclusion whenever the 
reigning party chief decides that circumstances require 
the sacrifice, then we must admit that the late Lord 
Carnarvon was too scrupulous for partisanship. If success 
in administration does not reckon as political success, and 
nothing does but the capability of advancing to high posts 
and of sticking to them with the utmost flexibility of 
grip, it must be allowed that he was guilty on the 
second count of the indictment. Yet a great deal 
may be said for the partisanship of party: there is 
a grace in fidelity to principle ; while as for the rest, 
Lord Carnarvon was the most acceptable and most suc- 
cessful Colonial Minister of our time. To be sure, more 
lately he held another post, in which he is commonly be- 
lieved to have been unsuccessful ; but much that still 
remains in the dark must be known before a fair judgment 
can be passed on Lord Carnarvon as Viceroy of Ireland. 
The conditions under which he took that post at a very 
anxious time, and the circumstances that attended his 
resignation, are imperfectly understood at present. Very 
imperfectly indeed, 

Lord Carnarvon had his political apprenticeship in the 
Colonial Office, where he served as Under Secretary be- 
fore he entered the Cabinet (in 1866) as Minister in 
charge of the Colonies. Here he made a splendid start 
with the confederation of the British North American 
Provinces. Not that the proposal of federation originated 
with him. It was roughly planned before he came to 
full responsibility ; but the credit of completing a 
bold and difficult piece of work, and of pushing it 
through Parliament by dint of lucid exposition and the 
eloquence of an enthusiastic spirit of Imperialism (as it is 
now called) ought not to be denied to him. A more com- 
pletely successful stroke of business-statesmanship can 
hardly be named ; and its usefulness is even more obvious 
to-day than when it was accomplished. Always anxious 
for the consolidation of the Empire, Lord Carnarvon took 
up colonial affairs a second time (in 1874) with a strong 
desire to confederate our South African possessions ; and a 
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pill to effect that purpose was passed. What difficulties 
arose soon afterwards—the Zulu troubles, the Transvaal 
disasters and shame—cannot be more than named here. 
But if they could be dealt with at length it would ap- 
pear that there is really no ground for hinting that 
they originated in the federation project. Political weak- 
ness in one party and political malignancy in the other, 
with amazing cowardice and folly in the rear: these are 
what account for the vexations of those disgraceful days. 
Nevertheless, it may be that the federation project was 
premature ; and yet there was more to explain it than 
the country was allowed to suspect. It happens that just 
before federation was heard of the South African Dutch, 
or their autocratic republican rulers, had given way to the 
suggestion that it would be wise to affiliate their country 
to Germany: in other words, to place it under German 
protection. And so far had the matter gone that the 
most influential of all South African Dutchmen had actu- 
ally set out for Berlin, there to debate the proposal in de- 
tail. Nobody can doubt nowadays what the consequences 
would have been in South Africa if this design had been 
carried through. If it was arrested midway, in the quietest 
manner, Lord Carnarvon has to be thanked ; and when 
we talk of the South African confederation scheme and 
why it was proposed just then—when, moreover, we dis- 
cuss our present and prospective relations with Germany 
in the Dark Continent—let us not forget this little cir- 
cumstance, which no extreme delicacy of our rulers in 
dealing with foreign Governments has kept out of sight. 
It will be remembered that some years afterwards the 
President of the Transvaal Republic went on a similar 
errand to Berlin. 

Imagination—a faculty which seems to be dying out of 
British statesmanship—is more necessary for the right 
administration of colonial affairs than for any other de- 
partment of the State ; and it was precisely because Lord 
Carnarvon reckoned political imagination amongst his 
many gifts that he was so eminently fitted for the position 
in which nearly all his official life was passed. It may be 
a surprise to some that the post he most coveted, out of 
the Colonial Office, was the Admiralty: the explanation 
being that he was able to forward a little and was pro- 
foundly concerned at the incompleteness and inadequacy 
of our naval forces. Ireland, it must be admitted, is not 
the best field for the services of a man like Lord Carnar- 
von ; and why it is not was illustrated to the full by the 
unfortunate episode of the Earl’s conferences with Mr. 
Parnell. Sympathetic and humane, and himself utterly 
incapable of anything like trickery, he thought no harm 
could come of speaking face to face with the leader of 
the Irish agitation, while some clearer understanding 
of the worst obstacles to the pacification of the country 
might be obtained. It was a mistake. Of course the 
American-Irish chieftain jumped to the conclusion that 
a ‘transaction’ was intended. Neither he nor his 
lieutenants could conceive of such a conference with- 
out some motive of intrigue, some scheme of sale and 
barter ; and that being so, nothing is more likely than 
that they supposed themselves invited to find a double 
entente in all that the single-minded gentleman before 
them had to say. There is no other explanation of the 
Irish account of these interviews, unless we are to believe 
it absolutely mendacious—sheer invention. It is certain 
that Lord Carnarvon would not have consented on any 
account to the proposals with which he is said to have 
agreed, if not to have suggested himself; while as to 
the assertion that he fished for a bargain, either it has 
no foundation at all or it is based on the intriguer’s fancy 
that he must have meant something of the kind. In say- 
ing this we have more to go upon than common report 
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or than Lord Carnarvon’s public statements—in them- 
selves ample and unimpeachable. Yet he was by no means 
indisposed to allow Ireland a large measure of local self- 
government. Indeed, before he resigned the viceroyalty 
—(which, however, he only undertook for a limited and 
definite period)—he had formed plans for that purpose. 
In all likelihood they were thought dangerously broad 
when they were formulated, and it is not improbable that 
most of us would think them dangerously broad now; 
but by the time the Local Government Bill for Ireland 
is framed we shall be more advanced, perhaps. 

So much has been written of Lord Carnarvon’s gentle- 
ness, the graces of his mind, the ever-watchful courtesy 
of his manners, the sincerity and candour of his friendship, 
his lofty conscientiousness in public life, and the depth of 
his home affections, that nothing remains to be said ; except 
that he has been overpraised in no particular. 





MONEY AND STOCK MARKETS. 


URING the past two or three weeks the money 
market has been unusually stringent. There is 
always a comparative scarcity of supplies at the end of 
the first half of the year, owing to preparations being 
made for the many payments due at the beginning of 
July, and to the accumulation of funds in the Bank of 
England. But this year the stringency has exceeded 
anything experienced at midsummer for a long time past. 
The chief cause is to be found in the fact that the Bank 
of England has for some years been working with too 
small a reserve. At the end of last year its reserve was 
so insufficient that it had to advance its rate of discount to 
6 per cent. The advance did not attract gold as had been 
expected, and when in March the rate was again reduced 
to 3 per cent. the reserve was still insufficient. As soon 
as money became cheap and abundant in London once 
more, the demand for gold for the Continent, South 
America, and other countries sprang up again, and 
the reserve of the Bank of England was seriously 
lessened. At the same time the activity of trade 
throughout the country and the high wages now being 
paid everywhere caused an expansion of the internal 
circulation. So much was this the case that the gold 
which was sent to Scotland and Ireland early in May has 
not returned in the usual amounts. While owing to the 
demand for money at home and abroad the supply in the 
London market was thus reduced, the demand increased 
in consequence of the activity of speculation on the Stock 
Exchange. During the second half of June the joint- 
stock and private banks were unable to accommodate 
their customers as usual. Borrowers and discounters had 
to apply, therefore, in large numbers to the Bank of 
England, and on Thursday of last week in consequence 
the Directors of the Bank of England raised their rate of 
discount to 4 percent. The rate in the open market 
advanced to 3} per cent., but it has fallen back to 32 per 
cent., and the rate of interest rose so much that on Mon- 
day, the last day of the half-year, borrowers freely paid 
4 per cent. for loans on the security of Consols. To-day 
the interest on the National Debt is payable at the Bank 
of England, and during the past few days large amounts 
in interests and dividends upon Indian, colonial, and 
foreign securities have been paid. For some weeks to 
come, therefore, the market ought to be considerably 
easier, unless the foreign demand for gold again becomes 
strong. If it does rates will rise further, and it may be 
even that the Bank of England will feel itself compelled 
to advance its rate of diseount to 45 or 5 per cent. 
The uncertainty respecting silver legislation in the 
United States has for ‘some time past almost suspended 
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business in the silver market in London. A couple of 
weeks ago the American House of Representatives passed 
a bill instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase every month four and a-half million dollars’ worth of 
silver. The Senate amended the bill so as to authorise 
the free coinage of the metal. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives has refused to accept the Senate’s amendment. 
At the same time the House proposed that a joint-com- 
mittee of the two Chambers should be appointed to con- 
sider the matter. This has been:agreed to by the Senate. 
The general belief is that a bill of some kind will be 
passed, but until it has been passed there is little inclina- 
tion to deal freely. For some months past silver has risen 
very considerably in anticipation of the measure. The 
rise has stimulated speculation in all securities payable 
principal and interest in silver, and at the same time it 
has very materially affected the trade of this country with 
silver-using nations. It has, for example, largely increased 
the exports of British manufactures to India. The goods 
are paid for in India in silver, and as the silver is now 
worth much more in gold than it was a few months ago 
this is tantamount to a considerable rise in price. On the 
other hand, the advance in silver has checked: exports 
from India and from other silver-using countriess ‘Those 
exports are paid forin Europe in gold,and as gold exchanges 
for a less amount of silver than it did lately this is tanta- 
mount to a fall in prices. If the American purchases of 
silver are largely increased there will for a while at all 
events be a further rise in the price of the metal ; and 
this will continue to disturb trade, stimulating imports 
into the silver-using countries, and checking exports from 
them. After a while no doubt, if the price of silver is 
maintained, trade will accommodate itself to the new con- 
ditions ; but for some time to come we must look for 
continued disturbance. 

The monetary stringency caused a sharp fall in Stock 
Exchange securities during the second half of June, in 
some cases equal to the entire rise that had taken place 
in the preceding two months. At the fortnightly settle- 
ment on the London Stock Exchange in the middle of 
June money was found to be unexpectedly scarce. Rates 
rose rapidly, borrowers had great difficulty in obtaining 
accommodation, there was:one serious failure, and there 
were fears that several members of the Stock Exchange 
might be unable to settle their accounts. Taught by 
this experience, brokers generally called upon their 
weaker clients to lessen their accounts, for they feared 
that the settlement at the end of the month would be 
even more difficult than that in the middle. 
continued during the fortnight and lowered prices. At 
the settlement at the end-of the month, as was foreseen, 


Forced sales 


the supply of money was even scarcer than a fortnight 
previously. More sales occurred, and there was a further 
fall. ‘The decline was heaviest in the market for American 
railroad securities. Upon the Continent, and more par- 
ticularly upon the Berlin Bourse, speculation had been 
even more reckless than in London, and money was 
equally scarce. The German speculators, therefore, sold 
very large amounts of American railroad securities in the 
London market, which were bought chiefly by American 
operators. It was hoped that the purchasers would pay 
for the stocks and have them shipped to New York, but 
large numbers did not do so. They attempted to carry over 
the accounts in London. The result was that it was ex- 
tremely difficult te borrow all the money that was required, 
and for carrying-over purposes within the Stock Exchange 
7, 8, and even 9 per cent. had to be paid. There was also 
a good deal of pressure in the market for international 
securities. Gernian speculators sold them very freely ; 
and although French capitalists bought nearly as freely, 
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the accounts to be settled were very large, and the rates 
which speculators had to pay were exceedingly onerous, 
There was less difficulty in British railway securities, 
mining, land, and miscellaneous stocks; but in all cases 
the carrying-over rates were higher than they had been 
for some months previously, This week, however, there 
is generally a better feeling. It is hoped that money will 
now be cheaper for a month or two. Stocks are held to a 
much larger extent by wealthy people, and it is argued 
that as peace,is assured, trade is good, and the profits of 
the world immense (while new securities are not being 
created in considerable amounts), prices must recover, 
Upon the Continent there is so much confidence that a 
great syndicate of French and German bankers has under- 
taken to effect the conversion of the Egyptian Daira Loan, 
although it is known that Messrs. Rothschild wish to post- 
pone the operation until the autumn. The French Go- 
vernment is about to fund nearly thirty millions sterling 
of its floating debt, and there are to be other large loan 
transactions. In America, too, there is a general belief 
that prices must rise. ‘Trade is rapidly improving, as is 
shown by the large increases in railway earnings all 
through the year and by the equally large increases in 
the clearing-house returns. The growing crops promise 
exceedingly well; the railway companies which had been 
engaged in wars of rates are settling their differences ; and 
the Silver Bill is expected to increase so largely the supply 
of money that there is now no fear of stringency in the 
coming autumn. Lastly, the satisfactory state of trade at 
home revives confidence. 

Apart from monetary difficulties the most serious danger 
that threatens the Stock Exchange is the financial crisis 
in the Argentine Republic. For years past the national, 
provincial, and municipal governments have been borrow- 
ing far in excess of their means, and industrial companies 
of all kinds have been raising entirely too much capital. 
A wild speculation has been the result, in which the prices 
of houses and lands, of securities and commodities, have 
all been driven up fabulously. At the same time the 
banks all over the Republic have been issuing paper notes 
in the wildest way. ‘The first result was that the paper 
notes fell to a discount of nearly 70 per cent. ‘Then there 
was an equally ruinous fall in prices, failures took place in 
alarming numbers, and the working-classes were plunged 
This week the National Bank, which 
has been distributing quarterly dividends at the rate of 


in much distress. 


20 per cent. per annum, has had to announce that the 
The bank is a 
A very large proportion of its shares is 


July interim dividend will not be paid. 
State institution. 
owned by the Argentine Government, and trustees are 
allowed to invest in the shares. Sometime ago they stood 
at a premium of between 200 and 300 per cent. They 
gradually fell to 168, and this week, on the announce- 
ment that the dividend would not, be paid, they fell at 
one time to 100. If the crisis becomes still more severe it 
will affect large numbers of investors and financial houses 
in this country and upon the Continent. 


FATHER GILLIGAN. 
[A LEGEND TOLD BY THE PEOPLE OF CASTLEISLAND, KERRY. } 


rYXHE old priest Peter Gilligan 
Was weary night and day, 
For half his flock lay in their beds 
Or under green sods lay. 


Once while he nodded on a chair, 
At the moth-hour of eve, 

Another poor man sent for him, 
And he began to grieve. 
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2S ‘I have no rest, nor joy, nor peace, \ + ) T a. a! 
S. For people die and die’ ; CORRESPONDENCE, he 
after cried he, ‘ God forgive ! _— . ' : rs 
S, And after cried he, God forgive ° VES TRYDOM IN LON DON. bi 
24 My body spake, not I! oy 
? To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer. ie 
n And then, half-lying on the chair, . 
"€ He knelt, prayed, fell asleep ; : London, 2d Fuly 1890. ta 
ll And the moth-hour went from the fields, , SIR,—In your a number, after weneng down the — hale 
é And stars began to peep. School mound as the worst and most infamous in the whole cil 

j country ’—a point on which I desire to express no opinion, as I a 
( , ~— : 

d They slowly into millions grew, am sure you would not use such language without knowledge 
rf And leaves shook in the wind ; much more exhaustive than any I can claim to possess—you go is 
S And God covered the world with shade, on to say: ‘It is high time that Parliament recognised—the fl 
r. And whispered to mankind. precious County Council coming in succession to the dis- = a 
a , ; credited Board of Works is the latest instructive instance— Hf 

Upon the time of sparrow chirp, nial ion ‘ iH 

= ; that the vestryman is inevitably to the fore—incompetent, in- ; 
When the moths came once more, : —_ . ss wee : 

- ; ‘ aot sistent, and insolent—in all local affairs in London.’ As lI b: 

> Phe old priest Peter Gilligan et *h 
’ . happen to have occasion to know something of the personnel Ca 
- Stood upright on the floor. . : ee 
of the London County Council, perhaps you will allow me a of 

* Ochone, ochone ! the man has died, word in reply. . 
x While I slept on the chair’ ; The London County Council consists of a hundred and 
n He roused his horse out of its sleep, thirty-seven persons. Five of them are peers, fifteen are or 
f And rode with little care. have been members of the House of Commons. About as 
$ many more are accepted candidates for that position at the 
1 He rode now as he ren rode, next vacancy. Two members of the Council, Lord Lingen and 
1 By rocky lane and fen ; Sir Thomas Farrer, were for many years at the head of im- 
‘ Che sick argu wife opened es door : portant departments of the Government. Sir Reginald Hanson 
‘ Father ! you come again ! is an ex-Lord Mayor. Besides Sir John Lubbock, four other 
- ‘ is : members are partners in banking-houses. Of heads of famous : 
1 And is the poor man dead ?’ he cried. ‘ b sais: : E. 
; ; trading firms, such as Watney’s brewery or Messrs. Routledge’s p 
y He died an hour ago. bapa = : Ry : * 
on ‘ ; ile publishing business, I reckon five. Colonel Edis as an archi- s 
2 rhe old priest Peter Gilligan : Mi Pee : : 
Hh : tect, Mr. Charles Harrison as a solicitor, Captain James and { 
In grief swayed to and fro. : ‘ ee ' . 
t ’ Mr. Wren as ‘coaches,’ Mr. Brudenell Carter as an oculist, all ; 
‘When you were gone he turned and died occupy positions in the front of their respective professions. 
r As merry as a bird.’ Neither Mr. John Burns, Mr. Augustus Harris, nor Mr. Frederic q 
The old priest Peter Gilligan Harrison can fairly be considered as typical specimens of the ir 
He knelt him at that word. incompetent vestryman. ie 
’ But I will say no more. I have no wish to attempt an ex- He . 
"| ‘He who hath made the night of stars haustive classification of my fellow-councillors. I think, how- ti 
. ° ; yy 
, For souls who tire and bleed ever, I have quoted enough names to show that either the 
° Sent one of His great angels down Council is not typical of London vestrydom, or else that London 
; To help me in my need. vestrymen are not necessarily, as you term them with such happy 
. alliterativeness, ‘inevitably . . . incompetent, insistent, and if 
' ‘ He who is wrapped in purple robes, insolent.’—I am, etc., W. M. AcCwWorRTH. ‘ 
With planets in his care, f 
5 ' phi 
Had pity on the least of things ornareeapriomsen i 
4 Asleep upon a chair.’ if 
» ise . NUT y To iF 
> W. B. Years. REVIEWS. 4 
1 ae ee eee F 
| AN AFRICAN ODYSSEY. | 
1 f . ’ 7 . 7 ‘ . , - > } - ~ . 
; A SUMMER SONG. In Darkest Africa, or, the Quest, Rescue,and Retreat of Emin 
“DE Pasha, Governor of E-quatoria. By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
ERE they trysted, here they strayed, rate! eal — y . . 
Sat : ’ 2 vols. London : Sampson Low. 4 
In the leafage dewy and boon, ; ’ 14 : T aa r 
4 -avels ae De > : >L} I} cER; ¢ slate t 
Many a man and many a maid, Tra vels in Africa. By DR. WILHELM JU ware coe te 
} " : 3 = < 4 4 : é = TE n i( : « © n. 4 
; And the morn was merry June. from the German by A. H. KEANE. London hapmal 
; ‘ Death is fleet, Life is sweet,’ Who could write a perfect book of a thousand pages in ia 
| Sang the blackbird in the may : fifty sittings at the end of a walk ofa thousand days? The ‘ 
And the hour with flying feet _ blots on the new Stanley are many and monstrous. Masses 
While they dreamed was yesterdav. of information—letters, despatches, routes and general orders, 
lists of stores—all these are tumbled in half-digested or not 
Many a maid and many a mau digested at all. There are repetitions and there are contradic- P 
Found the leafage close and boon ; tions ; there are rank omissions and there are scores of pages : 
| Many a destiny began of surplusage. The marvel is that it is not worse. These faults 
For the morn was merry June. do not touch the merits. Nor does the style. Everybody is now : 





Dead and gone, dead and gone, 
(Hark the blackbird in the may !), 
Life and Death went hurrying on, 


Cheek on cheek—and where were they? 


Dust in dust engendering dust 

In the leafage fresh and boon, 
Man and maid fulfil their trust 

Still the morn turns merry June, 
Mother Life, Father Death 

(O the blackbird in the may !), 
Zach the other’s breath for breath, 

Fleet the times of the world away. 


W. KE. Hentey. 


pretty familiar with Mr. Stanley’s style. It is bad, but it is 
thoroughly characteristic. It is like the Congo Forest : it en- 
tangles, and it sometimes overpowers ; you may easily get 
lost in it, and then will you give up the hope of daylight. But 
what you must admire is the forcefulness with which the man 
crashes his way through the tangled thicket of adjectives, and 
makes his meaning clear. His account of how he got through 
the forest region of the Aruwimi is as remarkable in its way 
as the exploit which it records. It has all the faults of exces- 
siveness, and yet it leaves an impression of gloom and struggle, 
of resolute and irresistible human effort against the forces 
of Nature, of a triumph not easily paralleled in the litera- 
ture of travel. A more serious blemish is the absence, as it 
seems, of generosity on Mr. Stanley’s part in speaking of 
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men precluded by death or distance from reply. Even 
this, so unfortunately conspicuous in the spoken utterances 
concerning Emin and others, is toned down in the book. It 
does not arise from a want of chivalry, for of a kind of chivalry 
Stanley gives ample proof, but from an inability to understand 
and a tendency to underrate whoever differs from him. It is 
a quality he shares with lesser men. It is a discordant note 
in the ‘ blast of the wild horn’ of romance on which he winds 
so many flourishes. The merit of his book and of his journey 
is that they have startled a world asleep in the convention- 
alities into a vivid knowledge that the spirit of adventure is 
not yet banished the life of civilised man. 

As a contribution to African geography and anthropology, 

also, the work is of great importance. You need not accept 
Stanley’s estimate of the value and extent of the forest region 
of the Congo, nor his speculations as to the functions of Mount 
Ruwenzori and the Semliki river in the water-system of the 
Nile, nor the future he sketches for the grassy table-lands and 
temperate slopes on the Equator. All the same, he has made 
a wide sweep with his net into unknown depths and has brought 
up a rich haul of new and surprising facts. He has awakened 
interest in the present and in the destiny of Africa by showing 
how great a prize we shall lose if we allow the country to remain 
sealed to all save slave-raiders, or if other nations thrust us aside 
and reap where ourselves have broken the ground and sown the 
seed. The find of Ruwenzori was alone worth travelling so 
far and suffering so much to see. It is in some sense the key 
of Central African trade and politics, as well as of Central 
African geography. ‘On the morning of this day,’ says our 
author in his stateliest English, ‘ Ruwenzori came out from his 
mantle of clouds and vapours, and showed us his groups of 
peaks and piny ridges resplendent with shining white snow ; the 
blue beyond was as that of ocean—a purified and spotless trans- 
lucence. Far to the west, like huge double epaulettes, rose the 
twin peaks I had seen in December 1887, and from the dominat- 
ing and unsurpassed heights of Ruwenzori proper a congregation 
of hoary heads, brilliant in white raiment ; and away to the east 
extended a roughened ridge, like a great vertebra—peak and 
saddle, isolated mount and hollow—until it passed out of sight 
behind the distant extremities of the range we were then 
skirting. And while in constant view of it, as I sat in the 
hide saddle suspended between two men, my plan of our future 
route was sketched.’ Unfortunately Ruwenzori, to judge by the 
tracing of frontiers on Mr. Stanley’s map, will not come wholly 
within the ‘sphere of British influence,’ for the boundary with 
the Congo State is represented as bisecting it from north to 
south. Less doubt is attached to the destination of Karagwe 
and other tributaries to Uganda, south and south-east of 
Mount Mfumbiro. Lord Salisbury has given them away to 
Germany; and the discoverer has not only approved but 
flung up his cap over the arrangement. And yet Mr. Mackay 
—that pearl of missionaries, and till his death the staff and 
stay of travellers to and from the interior—wrote to Mr. 
Stanley in one of his last letters that it would be ‘absurd’ to 
accede to the German wish to draw the boundary west of the 
Victoria Lake (where it has now been drawn), in a line cutting 
the kingdom of the Buganda ‘into two halves.’ ‘For,’ says he, 
* Karagwe, Usui, and Usinja’—all now German—‘as far south 
as Serombo are actually part of Uganda, being tributary to 
it. No paper delimitation made in Berlin or London can ever 
remove these states from their allegiance to Uganda.’ So that 
what has been done, it seems, has been to give Germany one 
end of a rope and Britain another with a view to seeing which 
can pull the harder. 

The prime object of the expedition had nothing directly to 
do with these things, but was one of salvage. Regarded as 
‘the quest, rescue, and retreat of Emin,’ it was a highly am- 
biguous success. Mr. Stanley’s method of rescue may not 
inaptly be compared to that of the faithful Efrit who, hearing 
the Prince of Bagdad sigh for the Princess of China hales the 
lady to his feet from Pekin by her wondrous hair. Mr. Stanley 
only dragged Emin as far as the confines of civilisation, and 
there his captive escaped his grasp and fled back to more con- 
genial forests and savages. The cost, in lives and in money, 
of conveying the Governor of the Equatorial Province to 
Bagamoyo was enormous. Many will think it in excess of the 
return, ifthe return of Emin Pasha were all. If some mysteries 
were solved, more mysteries were woven, and some we may 
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never be able to unravel. The choice of routes is not one of 
these. Mr. Stanley fully and frankly explains why he chose the 
Congo road. It is not too much to say that the reason of that 
choice is discreditable—but not to the leader of the expedi- 
tion. In the very thick of preparation for marching overland 
from Zanzibar, Leopold of Belgium demanded payment of his 
bond—his claim over Mr. Stanley’s services—in the form of 
a requirement to follow the Congo route. The Emin Com- 
mittee had to choose between the best available route or the 
best available leader, and they plumped for the latter. And, 
after all, the Congo State authorities broke faith and did not 
give the aid they had pledged. Mr. Stanley still holds that if 
these promises had been fulfilled, if the Congo Forest had not 
happened to lie in the way, and if certain other prime conditions 
had been present or absent, the course he took would have 
been the best. The question is not worth arguing ; but King 
Leopold’s interference seems indefensible. 

The employment of Tippoo Tib was another admirable 
blunder ; and there was blundering of the most fatal type in 
the orders to the rear-guard, or in the way these orders 
were understood and obeyed by Major Barttelot. Only the 
genius and determination of Mr. Stanley could have recovered 
these first false steps. And then, when we reach the Albert 
Lake and Emin, new mysteries of misunderstanding crop up by 
the score. At the bottom of them is the fact that the rescuer 
and the rescued were, as the former candidly declares, ‘of 
natures diametrically opposite.’ ‘Too little punishment and too 
much forgiving’ were, he says, the faults of the Pasha; ‘ His 
good-nature was too prone to forgive whenever his inordinate 
self-esteem was gratified.’ He was sensitive besides, and no 
one knows or has insisted more than Mr. Stanley how much 
susceptibility of the kind is increased by the African climate 
and the habit of command. Is it any wonder that Emin 
wanted to flee away to Mr. Mackay, to the Germans—any- 
where to be at rest—when his rescuer could thus reprove 
ebullitions of temper? ‘I frankly accept your apology, Pasha,’ 
I said, ‘but I do hope that from here to the coast you will 
allow us to remember that you are still the Governor of the 
Equatorial Province, and not a vain, spoiled child. We can 
but grieve to see you exhibiting childish pettishness’ ; and so 
on through a longish harangue ! 

The Pasha, as Mr. Stanley has told us, had a large share of 
his affections centred on ‘ beetles and butterflies.’ Mr. Stanley 
himself had neither thought nor time for such ‘small deer’ of 
the African woods ; his work was to get on. He had too many 
anxieties to be interested in anything else. ‘To us an animal 
or a bird was something to eat.’ Neither of these two modes of 
exploration or moods of an explorer is to be condemned. Each 
is good after its kind. Dr. Junker, who first brought home word 
of Emin’s desperate condition, is an explorer after the Pasha’s 
own heart. His 7ravels in Africa, translated for the English 
public by Mr. Keane, is not brought down later than 1878. 
But the volume is full of matter of the deepest interest to the 
student of African natural history and anthropology. It covers 
a great extent and variety of ground—from the Libyan Desert 
and the Natron Lakes, west of the Pyramids, to the fountains 
of the Wellé in the Congo Forest. Gordon, Lupton, Emin, 
Zebehr, a host of chief actors in the Soudanese history, appear 
in his pages, and along with them come swarms of pigmies 
and cannibals, ‘ beetles and butterflies.’ To many intelligent 
eyes these will appear respects in which it is to be esteemed 
above Mr. Stanley’s book as a revelation of strange things 
and strange doings in Africa ; and the illustrations are vastly 
better. But in this preference the general will not acquiesce, 
and the general is perhaps right. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS CONVERT. 


Thc Shadow of a Dream: A Novel. By WIttiiam D. 
HowELLs. Author of A Hazard of New Fortunes, Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 


It is with emotion hardly consistent with coherence that we 
welcome a truly remarkable recruit to the regiment of roman- 
cers. In vain has the American Eagle screamed of Minister’s 
Charges and of April Hopes, and, circling in the intense inane, 
soared upon the wings of the uneventful, descending only from 
time to time to rend European fiction with the talons of criticism. 
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Even over the prophet of Cambridge, Mass., has the sublime 
art of the story-teller exercised its immemorial fascinations. 
Mr. William D. Howells has written a novel. Yea, and a 
novel about a husband, a wife, and a gentleman who loved 
that wife and whom that wife loved, though whether they 
loved each other in the life-time of the husband they could 
not quite make out, and the reviewer is surely not called upon 
to decide. But the husband died, and the widow and the 
other man became affianced; and then a great blight fell 
upon their lives because they were so very conscientious ; 
and what would have come of it if a train had not squelched 
him flat, making ‘a hideous crashing sound from his body,’ the 
American Eagle only knows. And anon the lady died (of too 
much emotion), and Mr. Howells leaves off, not because, or not 
only because, he has written his contract number of pages, but 
because he has finished his story. Wherefore let all men re- 
joice and begin to nourish a glimmer of hope that some day or 
other Dumas, Scott, and the rest of the extinguished band of 
story-tellers may be resuscitated from their ignominious graves 
and permitted again to receive some part of the honours which 
were theirs before their images were broken in the temples by 
Reformer-and-iconoclast W. D. Howells. 

The husband in Mr. Howells’ story dreamt adream. It was 
ofan appalling character—to him—which shall not be specified 
here. It killed him before long, and after his death the shadow 
of it killed his friend and his widow as already indicated. 
Because but for the dream and the shadow of the dream the 
Reverend Nevil would not have gone near that train which 
accidentally and unexpectedly demonstrated the noisiness of 
his reverend person. The events in the lives of these three 
individuals related in 7he Shadow of a Dream, the torments 
that they endured, and the deaths that they died—(three deaths 
of leading characters in one short volume, and two of them 
described in picturesque detail !)—were curiously watched and 
analytically criticised and recorded by a weary he-prig and a 
cheerful (but equally depressing) she-prig called March, who 
have unhappily survived the Hazard of New Fortunes. Un- 
happily, that is, because one would wish such offensive (and 
representative) persons to perish with all possible speed : 
happily in that they are privileged to have become as it were 
the instruments of Mr. Howells’ conversion. They talk, of 
course, in the hideous and familiar style of the cz-devant 
American novel: 7z.e., that in which nothing happens. They 
suggest that ‘ perhaps one of the reasons why sickness and death 
are in the world is that they humanise through the sympathies 
the nature that health and life imbrute.’ They assert that Nevil 
(the ultimately flattened minister of religion) was ‘a tall young 
Episcopal clergyman when he stood up,’ and had a complexion 
that was ‘ pale with a sort of smokiness’ (not after but long 
before his adventure with the train). They object to the ‘ want 
of modernity’ in the ‘literary preferences’ of the dreaming 
husband, and record his following one of them to the gate ‘in 
his bare head and slippers.’ Also they occasionally write such 
sentences as ‘It was a volume of De Quincey, on whom we 
all came together in literature.’ They say ‘brutal vocables’ 
when they mean ‘ plain words,’ and the husband, who 
relates the story, tells how ‘I knew that ultimately I 
must be drawn upon for the nervous force which my wife 
would spend in sympathising with her.’ In short, they talk 
and write American with hideous fluency and in disgusting 
perfection. Still, they tell a story; and how much better 
itis to read a story in the worst American, the most ghastly 
caricature of bad English, than to read in the same jargon 
the recorded soul-squirmings and finger-foldings of gloomy and 
vulgar Americans to whom nothing ever happens ! 

It is a new and delightful sensation to read with fixed atten- 
tion towards the end of a book of Mr. Howells’ animated by 
a genuine curiosity to find out what the dream was, and whether 
Hermia and Nevil will be married, and if not why not, and 
what will happen. We have previously had occasion in dis- 
cussing the works of Mr. Howells to temper enthusiasm with 
observations in the nature of adverse criticism. We now take, 
therefore, a peculiar pleasure in testifying to the enormous ad- 
vance he has made in his art, and in congratulating him par- 
ticularly upon the manly fortitude of mind which has enabled 
him at so comparatively advanced a stage of his literary career 
to accept and profit by advice which it was perhaps not entirely 
pleasant for him to receive. 
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NELSON. 
Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. ‘Heroes of the Nations’ Series. 
London : Putnam. 


The final Zzfe of Nelson has yet to be written : the book, that 
is, which will give with style a clear and sufficient picture of 
the ‘mighty seaman’ to his countrymen, which will not encum- 
ber the figure and its setting with detail, but which will yet omit 
nothing necessary for a just appreciation of the hero and the 
man. Southey’s Zzfe has charm and style, but it is lacking in 
information ; Harrison’s is Della-Cruscan, and doth smack too 
much of the taste and the imagination of Lady Hamilton ; the 
works of Pettigrew and Nicolas are burdened with materials 
from which a Life might be built ; and Jeaffreson—well, Jeaffre- 
son shows the tact and quality of the book-maker in search 
of the popular and the picturesque. At the solicitation of a 
New York publisher Mr. Clark Russell has attempted to supply 
the book which shall combine the quality of Southey with the 
information of Nicolas and Pettigrew ; and the result is the 
present volume. 

Mr. Clark Russell and Messrs. Putnam have had their oppor- 
tunity, and on the whole they have missed it. The book is very 
modern in composition and appearance, but it is all the worse 
for that. It has a wealth of cheap and hideous ‘process’ 
illustrations illustrating nothing that either needs or can be 
properly illustrated (with the exception of the frontispiece, 
which is an exhibition of the flags with which Nelson ran up 
his famous signal at Trafalgar), and its text is overdone with 
barbarisms like ‘ flashful’ and ‘forceful’ and with impertinent 
descriptions of sea and sky in the meretricious style which 
Mr. Clark Russell affects. He has striven hard by working 
off incidents in dialogue to make his narrative lively, and by 
filling in ‘traits’ and ‘touches’ on all occasions in and out of 
season to make his hero live ; and the general effect is as of 
a ‘worried’ picture—a Holman Hunt or a fine old crusted 
British water-colour. But no greater disfigurement of his work 
can be instanced than his treatment of Lady Hamilton. No 
doubt she was absolutely unlike the amazing Young-Lady- 
Passenger who makes so many of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels 
disgusting reading: as Nelson was absolutely unlike her ap- 
pointed male—that Sentimental Mate (born to write for Zhe 
Daily Telegraph) who is preferred by the author of his being 
to Mr. Lieutenant O’Brien and Mr. Midshipman Easy. But 
Mr. Clark Russell is sailor enough to have remembered with- 
out prompting that the man that lays his hand upon a woman 
saving in the way of kindness is not the man to write of 
Emma Hamilton. Minx she was, and hussy she was, no 
doubt ; but to lose no opportunity of covering her with acrid 
spite should have been left to Mrs. Grundy. 

All this said, we are free to avow that the book has merits 
which may serve to commend it to popular appreciation. Mr. 
Clark Russell can relate an incident or recite—(the word is 
used advisedly)—the story of a battle with a vigour and a 
simplicity in singular contrast with his games of fine writing. 
Of the fights thus succinctly and suggestively told none is 
better than that of the 19th December 1796. Nelson on board 
the Blanche fell in with the Spanish frigate Santa Sadina ; he 
demanded her surrender; and the Don invited him to fire. 
The fight began, and proved the toughest that even Nelson 
ever fought. The Spaniard only surrendered when all his 
officers were killed. The thrill for English and Scottish readers 
comes with the revelation that the obstinate Don in command 
was no proper Spaniard at all but one Jacobo (or James) Stuart,a 
descendant of that Duke of Berwick who, had he chanced to be 
legitimate, might possibly have enabled the King to enjoy his 
own again. Nelson, who was romantic as Amadis, and could 
do a gracious act as gracefully as any, ‘returned him his sword, 
and sent him in a flag of truce to Spain.’ 

The most valuable part of the book is the appendix, in 
which the old and the new battle-ships are compared ; with an 
array of figures showing the relative strengths in ships and 
in ordnance of Nelson and his opponents at the Nile and 
Trafalgar. Mr. Clark Russell does excellent service in steadily 
pointing out that the Admiralty has always bungled the navy, 
and that Nelson inveighed as much against the ‘ pen-and-ink’ 
men of his day as the modern sailor abuses the expert with his 
diagrams and batteries and machines. Marvellous (Mr. Clar’: 
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Russell well says) as the seamanship and the daring of these 
days appear to us, they would appear more marvellous still did 
we but fully know the unseaworthiness of the ships in which 
our seamen sailed and fought and conquered. 


FROM THE RANKS. 


Seaforth Songs, Ballads, and Sketches. By G.W. ANDERSON. 
Dublin : Chapman. 


Literature has recently discovered the dialect of Private 
Thomas Atkins and applied it to its own delectable ends. But 
when T.A. himself takes up the pen, that is not exactly the 
literary artifice in which he puts his trust. This little volume 
will not endanger Mr. Kipling’s laurels ; but it is a spirited and 
useful book in its way, to which we are glad to give a welcome. 
Its author has seen (from the ranks) a lot of fighting in Egypt, 
in Africa, and above all in Afghanistan. From the ranks, with 
a difference ; for having qualified betimes in the mysterious 
arts of ‘flag-wagging’ and heliographic signalling, he never 
lacked special employment at the magic mirror. This means 
that Private (now Quartermaster-Sergeant) G. W. Anderson, 
besides getting a bird’s-eye view of events, has been the tried 
comrade of picked men and officers—the gallant Captain 
Straton, who was unhappily killed in the last hour of the 
victory at Kandahar, was his chief—and has deciphered many 
an urgent secret despatch. His book is one proof that he 
was found worthy of his opportunities, in that it proclaims him 
a credible and intelligent witness as well as something of an 
artist by birth. 

Not only is the book safe of a welcome from the Seaforth 
Highlanders, to whose somewhat insipid regimental records 
it serves as a relish; it may find a place in the reading- 
room of any Scots corps, or indeed in any military library. 
One piece of information it contains is too good to be kept 
back : ‘As soon as the Seaforths arrived in Scotland ...a 
party of Gaelic-speaking men, which the writer had the honour 
to command, was despatched, at the expense of the officers of 
both battalions (!), on a two months’ tour in the North; so 
that the good folks among the glens might look on a detach- 
ment of real live Seaforths. . . . Recruiting, or offering any 
inducement to enlist, was strictly forbidden . . . It was the 
first expedition of its sort, and the enthusiastic welcome it 
everywhere received from the warm-hearted Highlanders and 
Islesmen, even in the far Orkneys, exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations. Nor were the results less gratifying. Since then 
a steady influx of north-country men to the regiment has con- 
tinued, and it is the profound desire of every officer that the 
regiment and its territory may ever remain closely united.’ 
So we should suppose ; and if this admirable example prove 
attractive to patriotic officers—(the military authorities are past 
praying for)—then after all ‘army reorganisation’ will have 
done something for the Highland Regiment. Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Anderson modestly observes that some of his ‘ pieces 
which possess the least literary merit happen to be those most 
asked for, and are therefore inserted, although the author feels 
a deep sense of their errors and shortcomings.’ These, we 
suppose, are songs set to music ; it is regrettable that the tunes 
are not given: the illustrations might better have been spared. 
The author’s self-criticism has no doubt suggested to him that 
a simple, sober-hued style suits him best both in his songs and 
in his prose; also that his metrical sense has quickened with 
cultivation. The melodious Hindu words in his Punjaubi Sere- 
nade—(though it does suggest a famous Bon Gaultier ballad, 
where ‘the minarets wave on the plains of Stamboul,’ and so 
forth)—are at least well placed. Thus: 


‘ Bright twinkle the kaubabs, the night-breeze is cool, 
On the tamarind spray sings the little boolbool ; 
The parwana it flits in the starlight so clear, 
Qh ! moohibb, dear moohihb, my yar, dost thou hear ? 
Throw open thy lattice, the nasim is cool, 
And come to my bosom, my own attar-gool !’ 


(Parwana is moth, masim night-breeze ; the other words seem to 
speak for themselves.) As to his matter, the incident of the Ghilzai 
girl who bought the lives of a British soldier of whom she was 
enamoured, and of his party, with her own is his best theme and 
isnot unskilfully handled. We note that a belief in presentiment 
still seems to be general among Highland soldiers: two fatal 
instances are quoted to justify it. Also that Sergeant Anderson 
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says the Highlanders cheered as they charged the breastwork 
at the Spin Gawai Pass. But Kinglake makes it an article of 
faith that Highlanders charge in silence: who is right? Per. 
haps it is that the modern Highlander cheers when he charges 
in obedience to the red book? To be silent till the work js 
done seems more in character. Any way this is how the High. 
landers looked to Bernadotte as they charged at Cuddalore : 
‘ Théy passed over the trench, a wave of tartan and glittering 
steel, leaving it full of dead and wounded.’ Bernadotte, who 
afterwards wore a crown, was then in the ditch. Certain pit. 
falls which Sergeant Anderson has not seen may easily be 
avoided in a second edition. 


FICTION. 


Bright, original, and entertaining, Zhe Baffled Conspirators 
(London: Blackett), by W. E. Norris, will be enjoyed by 
everybody who reads it, and everybody ought to read it. It is 
hardly a novel, but it is a very pleasant jew Wesfrit, and in 
these days when ‘ductile Dulness new meanders takes’ in 
every circulating library a very little wit deserves an ovation, 
The conspirators begin by being bachelors and by vowing to 
preserve their freedom against all comers: what happens to 
them it is best to leave Mr. Norris to tell. His tale goes trip- 
pingly—there is scarce a needless word in all the telling. The 
hero is left burning ‘in Cupid’s flames, but burns alive,’ and 
all is as it should be at the end. Sweet Mr. Norris, pray give 
us such another soon. As regards the components of Zhree 
Notable Stories, by the Marquess of Lorne, Mrs. Alexander, 
and Thomas Hardy (Blackett) Lord Lorne’s is inspired by his 
Canadian experiences, and its political divagations are full of 
excellent sense. The tale itself is slight but pleasantly told, 
albeit somewhat tragic. The death of an Indian squaw, how- 
ever fascinating she may have been, seems preferable to her 
marriage with an Englishman, and the end of her murderer 
during Riel’s rebellion satisfies poetical justice. ‘To Be or 
Not to Be’ is the title of Mrs. Alexander’s happy little tale of 
a case of mistaken identity. The wrong man is very like our 
old friend Jos Sedley—fat, prosperous, Indian, and somewhat 
disinclined to danger. Of the hero you see very little, but 
he seems quite worthy of the wedding-bells in the last chapter. 
The best of the three stories, however—(comparison is inevi- 
table)—is Mr. Hardy’s little tragedy entitled ‘The Melancholy 
Hussar.’ It is full of life and pathos and is admirable reading, 
though the whole effect is undeniably depressing. 

The Paradise of the North (London: Remington), by D. 
Lawson Johnstone, is a story of adventure and discovery. 
Tradition and romance have had a good deal to say about a 
temperate land around the Pole; ethnology is more and more 
inclined to the belief that the Aryan—or at least ‘ the large red 
man ’—came out of the north ; and Mr. Johnstone leads you 
to a green and fertile region abounding in animals and people, 
with an aristocracy of large red men (as is inevitable) and a 
populace of smaller black-haired men of Basque or Finnish 
origin, and sufficiently accounts for it all by warm currents 
without and volcanoes and geysers within. The story is a 
good one of its kind, and if it hold no moment of breathless 
excitement and no very acute thrill of emotion it keeps you 
till the end. In sum, it is better conceived than executed : 
the plan is heroic, but the personages and the incidents come 
short of their intention ; and if it cannot rank with the best of 
its kind it is worthy of a good place in the second class. 

When Mr. B. L. Farjeon is good enough to refrain from 


writing drivel he can turn out as good a sensation novel of the; 


mystery-solving species as the heart of the gentle reader cam 
desire. Every now and then, when you seem in sight of land, 
lo! a storm of incident ariseth and you are once more adrift on 
that vasty deep wherein the spirits of murder and all other evil 
things do dwell. Partly this effect is produced by genuine new 
developments of relevant iniquity, partly by the device—so 
dear to the heart of the late Mr. Wilkie Collins—of changing 
your narrator. In either way, however, is prolonged the sus- 
pense which novel-readers prize. But Mr. Farjeon can do 
more than manage the evolutions of a set of marionettes. He 
knows the street arab, and he of the police-constable’s mind 
has a certain understanding. Into Zhe History of M. Felix 
(London ;: White) there accordingly enter several minor mys- 
teries, and certain strange and amusing people aid the regula- 
tion puppets in the working-out of the plot. To tell in what 
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that plot consists would require the larger portion of this num- 
ber. So all those who love to regale themselves with the ways 
of murderers and madhouse-keepers and to rejoice over the 
final triumph of virtue assisted by the astute and gentlemanly 
reporter of an evening paper, must study Zhe Mystery of M. 
Felix for themselves. 

In 7rue Courage (London: Remington) Royston Keith has 
produced a bowl of such spoon-meat as is held digestible by 
babes and sucklings. In ‘ Robert’s Watch,’ which occupies 
about half the volume, the hero’s father, though a merchant 
with three female servants and a ‘knife-and-boot boy,’ is un- 
able after a severe illness to buy a new topcoat, and risks 
death from exposure rather than appear in an old one. Of 
course Robert is endowed with an abnormal conscience, takes 
five pounds—the savings of years—which he meant to spend 
on a watch for himself, and clothes his shivering sire. Equally 
of course the fame of his noble deed spreads far and wide, and 
he is overwhelmed with approbation and with gifts. A Z7tled 
Maiden (London: Warne), by C. A. Mason, is a fair speci- 
men of the domestic American novel. It contains a good 
many glowing descriptions of highly indigestible meals, a little 
mild theology, some very circumspect love-making, and any 
quantity of tittle-tattle. The effect is harmless ; and readers of 
Sunday magazines may even consider it mildly exciting. In 
My Lady Nell (Warne), by Emily Weaver, the scenes are 
partly laid in the days of ‘ good Queen Bess,’ and the author 
has been at some pains to reproduce the manners and customs 
of the period. In Mrs. Meade’s Frances Kane's fortune 
(Warne) a highly impossible heroine panders to the selfish- 
ness of an utterly impossible father by refusing to marry a 
young, handsome, and wealthy man who is devoted to her and 
who has had her love ten years. By the display of a little 
common sense by a girl-cousin called Fluff the tangled skein 
is unravelled, the general happiness promoted, and the reader 
allowed to depart in peace. As for Mr. Manville Fenn’s Zhe 
Mynns Mystery (Warne), the people are made for the story ; 
the plot is ingenious in a way, though every now and then 
it awakens memories of this, that, and the other; it deals 
with an impostor, a murder, a mad man, and an uncanny 
howling dog; so that it is destitute neither of incident nor 
the milder kind of horrors. 

The good thing to say concerning Lady Dodds (London : 
Kegan Paul), by Emily Marion Harris, is that whereas it might 
have been spread over three volumes it is only spread over two. 
For the rest, the personages are idiotic, their doings are dreary, 
and their talk is indescribably dull : the only thing worth print- 
ing, in fact, being certain elegant extracts from Browning and 
other poets which her ladyship is understood to read aloud and 
with which in consequence the second volume is interlarded. 
A pleasant story of the days when the quality drank the 
waters at Bristol is told in Uf and Down the Pantiles (Lon- 
don: Seeley) by Miss Emma Marshall, who has studied to 
some effect the social life of a century ago. Her sketch of 
the Friends and their ways before overmuch prosperity had 
eaten into the simplicity of Quaker theory and practice in par- 
ticular is admirably done. The young gentleman whose mis- 
fortunes are chronicled in Accessory after the Fact (London: 
Dean) suffered from that most unpleasant but very uncommon 
disease, hypertrophy of the conscience. Had his health been 
normal he. would have done exactly what he did and never felt 
a twinge thereafter, and one less tedious book would have been 
hurled on an unoffending public. School-boy Truth and Honour 
(London; Sonnenschein), by A. H. Biggs, is ‘a story for boys,’ 
and it is possible some boys may try to read it. If they finish 
it their diligence may be commended. It is written from the 
average young ‘prig’s point of view, and shows how ‘ Dickson 
and Dale did not quarrel or show any spirit of rivalry,’ how 
Sedloft and Granard (‘who was quite as greedy as Sedloft’) 
ran into debt for ‘sausage-rolls and pork-pies,’ and all the 
rest of it. It is absolutely pithless and barren of either 
interest or amusement. From the author of Helen’s Badies 
one would scarce have expected a simple and rather pathetic 
story with a strongly religious motif. Yet such is Ad/ He 
Knew (London: Clarke), which is superior to many of its 
kind. As for Zhe Scudamores (London : Gardner), the 
latest venture of the redoubtable authors of 7he Fatal Phryne, 
it is a novelette in two volumes, and may be exhibited to 
the Young Person as fearlessly as Zhe Heir of Redclyffe itself. 


OBSERVER 


A HERO BY HIS VALET. 


Bismarck Intime. Vy A FELLOW-STUDENT ; Translated by 
HENRY HAYWARD. London: Dean. 

‘Call no man happy till he is dead’ was the precept of our 
fathers ; but the saw was subsequently modified to ‘call no 
man happy till his biography is written ’—or, in the case of 
poets, ‘till the rag-picking editor has had his will of his back- 
garden.’ Bismarck (let us be thankful therefor !) is still with 
us ; but the records of his private life are already matter of 
speculation among publishers, and his weight, height, favourite 
vanities (in the matter of taps), habits of mind, and humours of 
body are all public property. That he stands five feet eleven 
and once weighed some pounds over two hundredweight, and 
that it was his practice to work till two A.M. and to rise at ten 
next day, are statements which may or may not be true. But 
does anybody care a fig whether they are orarenot? The too- 
too solid one may rejoice to know that (owing to medical treat- 
ment) the Maker of Empires scales less now than he did some 
years ago; and the voice of the sluggard may possibly cease from 
complaining and begin to thrill with pride in the knowledge that 
the Breaker of Dynasties, the Thor the Hammerer of modern 
Statecraft, is no more apt to rise with the lark than himself. 
But how is this knowledge like to profit anybody? or how from 
the record of such accidents of environment can anybody arrive 
at a better understanding of the greatest among modern men? 
That young Bismarck ‘cheeked’ his University authorities 
may show that his sense of law and order and his acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity of discipline came with years ; but every- 
body knew that Bismarck was a healthy, human, high-spirited, 
guzzling Bursch like the rest of them; and ’tis to be hoped 
he now wishes that he’d treated the Rector of Géttingen with 
more respect on that tremendous occasion when he brandished 
an ink-pot in the venerable face. 

The Fellow-Student’s reminiscences are not all of student 
days ; many have been for years the common property of the 
fraternity of rag-pickers and body-snatchers; many are ex- 
ceeding dull ; but some—being such as help to an insight into 
the working of the great man’s brain at interesting and his- 
toric moments—are worth record. But they are so few as 
in no wise to redeem a trivial, inadequate, and disappointing 
book from utter condemnation. It is not that the thing is un- 
interesting as a whole—far from it : everybody will read it ; but 
its interest is that of the society journal—(its circulation ought 
to be confined to the servants’ hall ; but of course it won’t)—it 
is written bya valet for valets. The incident of Bismarck’s 
compelling the king to retire from the thick of the fight at 
K6éniggratz is one of the exceptions : it shows in vivid light a 
masterful minister and a devoted public servant in the act of 
literally spurring his king out of the storm of bullets and 
probably of changing history. But Bismarck has made so 
much history in his time that even an incident like this ‘is only 
notable in so far as it illustrates the character of the man. 
That Bismarck is superstitious is interesting. He mistrusts 
Fridays, and will not sit at meat with twelve more. Oliver 
Cromwell was superstitious ; so, too, were Napoleon and 
Wallenstein ; and so, too, each after his kind, are most of 
the sons of men. Thus, Bismarck at the worst is only human 
—(though in France they once thought otherwise)—and at the 
best he is less superstitious than many other great men.. Why 
then write about his little harmless fads? Only because books 
are bought for silver and gossip is a marketable commodity. 
That and no more. 

In the appendix is reprinted a letter to the Countess Bismarck 
written immediately after Sedan. It was intercepted, and it 
was published in a French journal. It is extremely interesting 
and deserves republication, though it is pretty well known 
already. One other matter of interest—not new in substance 
at least—may be quoted in conclusion. It is Bismarck’s opinion 
of Mr. Gladstone. ‘If in the course of my long diplomatic 
career I had drawn down upon Germany only half as many 
snubs and insults as that gentleman has brought upon Britain, 
I should never have the courage to stand again before my 
fellow-countrymen.’ Thus the greatest living German of the 
most notorious living Scotsman, the renowned patriot of the 
eminent place-hunter, the hero of Sadowa and Sedan of the 
hero of Majuba Hill and Khartoum. 
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LOCKE. 


Locke. By A. CAMPBELL FRASER. ‘Philosophical Classics 
for English Readers’ Series. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Professor Campbell Fraser’s little volume on Locke is a 
worthy companion to his charming study of Berkeley in the 
same series. More need hardly be said in its praise. It 
leaves the impression that the writer has lived so long with 
its subject as to have conceived a personal affection. This 
spirit is catching, and the reader goes out and in with Locke 
‘in that far-off seventeenth century,’ till he has a similar 
feeling towards the amiable valetudinarian who was so full of 
robust common sense and sturdy principle, and who worked 
so busily for his day and generation. But close though 
you come to Locke under Professor Fraser’s guidance, you 
are never allowed to forget the gulf of two hundred years 
across which you look at this typical English figure moving 
about his daily affairs or his innocent country pleasures. 
The mysticalness which lies in the mere lapse of time— 
‘this death-element of time,’ as Carlyle called it—is strongly 
present to the Professor, in somewhat the same way as it is 
present to Carlyle himself and to Thackeray when they pro- 
ject themselves into the past and breathe new life into its long- 
departed figures. Materials collected for an edition of Locke 
and for a life on a more extensive scale have been utilised for 
this book so far as the limits of the series permitted. It 
must be matter of regret that exigencies of the kind should 
prevent us from reaping the full benefit of Professor Fraser’s 
researches and the large amount of hitherto unused material 
to which he has had access. The pleasant sketch of Locke's 
later life at Oates, for example, might plainly have been filled in 
more fully from the two manuscript volumes of Esther Masham’s 
correspondence (to which tantalising reference is made) and 
from the jealously guarded collection of Locke papers belong- 
ing to the Earl of Lovelace. It would even have been interest- 
ing to know Locke’s views of the Edinburgh city ministers who 
got the poor youth Thomas Aikenhead hanged for heresy in 
1697. Locke showed much concern in the affair, says Pro- 
fessor Fraser, and there are many letters and documents re- 
garding the case. Perhaps these and more important matters 
may see the light hereafter in some quarter where the happy 
author js independent of ‘ Series.’ 

There is a certain felicity in the date of the appearance of 
this little work ; for, as the preface reminds us, it was exactly 
two hundred years ago (in the spring of 1690) that the Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding was first published. Locke 
was the apostle of toleration, the apologist of constitutional 
government and the Revolution settlement, a writer on the cur- 
rency, and a biblical critic besides ; but the guiding principles 
of his thought are all to be found in the Z£ssay. Professor 
Fraser has not separated the man and the philosopher. Though 
the central portion of the book is devoted specially to exposi- 
tion and criticism of the philosophy, the history of his ideas— 
the man’s habitual way of looking at things—is interwoven with 
the whole story of his doings. There have been more elabo- 
rately scholastic criticisms of Locke: such, for example, as that 
of the late Professor Green ; but valuable as that is as an inde- 
pendent philosophical document, it bears little or no relation to 
Locke’s homely ‘way of ideas.’ Professor Fraser has suc- 
ceeded better than any one before him in a sympathetic inter- 
pretation of Locke’s own way of looking at the world ; he keeps 
steadily before us Locke’s dominant mood and the dominant 
motives of his inquiry, and thus imparts a unity to what an acute 
and unsympathetic critic, by pressing analysis far further than 
Locke contemplated, may easily show to be riddled with incon- 
sistencies. No one can judge Locke aright who does not bear 
in mind the thoroughly practical character of his inquiry. As 
Professor Fraser points out, it was not an abstract theory of 
knowledge as such that he was ambitious of elaborating ; he 
wanted to get at ‘the kind and amount of contingent knowledge 
that is adapted to our actual human capacities for knowing 
things.’ The two-fold motive of his philosophy is a revulsion 
against unverified assumptions on the one hand and empty 
verbalism on the other. It is the first of these which really 
inspires his famous attack on ‘innate ideas.’ Philosophically, 
this attack is an égnoratio elenchi: it demolishes a position 
no thinker ever defended. And while he denies innate ideas, 
Locke himself in another part of his “ssay emphatically 
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asserts intuitive knowledge. But the whole polemic, as well 
as Locke’s one-sided insistence on experience as the only 
source of knowledge, can only be understood as part of his 
vigorous protest against authority and unreasoned tradition. 
As he finely says, ‘So much as we ourselves consider and 
comprehend of truth and’reason, so much we possess of real 
and true knowledge. The floating of other men’s opinions in 
our brains makes us not one jot the more knowing, though 
they happen to be true. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy 
money, though it were gold in the hand from which we received 
it, will be but leaves and dust when it comes to use.’ The 
Essay indeed is largely, as Professor Fraser puts it, ‘a plea 
for the intellectual freedom of the individual mind.’ 

The other motive constantly present to Locke is his distrust 
of empty verbalism, which seemed to him largely exemplified 
in the systems of preceding philosophers: much of which 
seemed to him a mere make-believe to know in the absence 
of real knowledge. Hence his own ‘historical plain method,’ 
If we add to these two motives his pervading sense of the 
limitations of the human mind—the ‘disproportion,’ as he calls 
it, of our understanding to the vast extent of things—we have 
the three characteristic notes of the £ssay. The result of 
philosophising carried on in this temper was rather prosaic and 
utilitarian than speculative, imaginative, or profound ; but it 
was honest, manly, and sagacious. Its defects as well as its 
merits are impartially summed up by Professor Fraser, who 
shows in some instructive pages how Locke’s honesty carries 
him beyond his own principles in his analysis of the ideas of 
substance, infinity, and eternity. It is a pleasure to read philo- 
sophical writing which is not enslaved to the formulas of any 
school. Altogether Locke is treated with a freshness of which 
he stood much in need, and the book is to be welcomed accord- 
ingly as an interesting addition to philosophical literature. 


GRAPHICS. 


Graphical Statics. By LUIGI CREMONA. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 

For some years the new system of graphics has been 
accessible to Continental students, but the only important 
treatise in English appeared not more than a year ago. It 
is an excellent book, but the author, Professor Robert H. Smith 
of Birmingham, frankly acknowledges that the theoretical de- 
velopment of the art of calculation by drawing lines is due to 
Cremona ; and now we have atranslation, by Professor Beare, 
of the Heriot-Watt College, of part of the Italian master’s 
work. The best yet known on the intricate but interesting sub- 
ject—to the initiated—is therefore here before us. For some 
time Professor Beare has used a rough English manuscript 
summary of Cremona to read with engineering students in 
University College, London. Advised by Professors Pearson 
and Kennedy to translate Cremona, he has done so with 
Cremona’s consent and help, so that the new science has sped 
from Rome to Edinburgh. Cremona, a distinguished Hon. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Rome, is the first living 
authority on this special subject; and it is obvious that this 
translation, having been revised by the originator of the system 
itself, will be found extremely useful by students of engineering 
and the allied sciences—especially those engaged in matters 
connected with bridges, roofs, and structures presenting similar 
conditions. 

The first chapter treats of the use of signs in geometry, as 
Moebius conceived them, The chapters on graphical addition 
and other arithmetical operations contain the graphical calcula- 
tion of a system of forces in a plane when they are represented 
by rectilinear segments. A peculiar chapter is given to Lill’s 
method of graphical solution of numerical equations. The reduc- 
tion of plane figures is especially worthy of attention ; but the 
most difficult part of the treatise is on centroids: that is, the de- 
termining of the centres of systems of parallel forces. On the 
rectification of circular arcs, Cremona acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the late Professor Rankine of Glasgow and to 
Professor Sayno of Milan. He points out that by far the 
simplest method of rectifying the semi-circumference is that of 
the Polish Jesuit, Kochansky, which was published in the Acta 
Eruditorum Lipsia, 1685. He next takes up the subject of 
reciprocal figures in graphical statics, and clearly shows that 
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at a time when the opinion was generally held that pro- 
blems in engineering could be solved by mathematical analy- 
sis only, Culmann’s genius developed from the graphic-idea 
the brilliant theory of ‘graphical statics, and revealed the 
many applications of which the new theory is susceptible. 
No section of the subject is more masterly or shows more 
effectually the services geometry can render mechanics than 
the one dealing with reciprocal figures and framed struc- 
tures with constant load. This geographical theory of re- 
ciprocal diagrams is largely due to the late Professor Clerk- 
Maxwell, who as early as in 1864 defined them generally 
and obtained them from the projections of two reciprocal 
polyhedra. Cremona gracefully acknowledges Clerk-Maxwell’s 
marvellous powers, and also compliments the late Fleem- 
ing Jenkin on his high appreciation and just recognition of 
his genius. The chapters on the application of reciprocal 
diagrams to frame-work will be found of especial interest to 
engineers, the examples of frame- and stress-diagrams being 
particularly important. Here the simplicity and elegance of 
the graphic method are admirably shown. Cremona adopts 
Maxwell’s definition of a ‘framed structure’: ‘A frame isa 
system of lines connecting a number of points. A stiff frame 
is one in which the distance between any two points cannot be 
altered without altering the length of one or more of the con- 
necting lines of the frame.’ The diagrams throughout are 
excellent. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


In The Nineteenth Century Sir John Pope Hennessy writes 
with judicial calmness in support of the thesis that colonisation 
in Equatorial Africa is, always has been, and always will be 
impossible. He recommends a policy the reverse of Lord 
Salisbury’s, and suggests the only use Britain will ever find for 
Africa will be to exchange bits of it for German New Guinea 
and the French rights over Newfoundland. It seems para- 
doxical, but Sir John’s facts and arguments are good. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood signs an article on ‘The Press and 
Government’ in which he supports by conclusive reasoning 
the thesis that party and country are best served when the 
newspaper press is completely independent and has not sunk 
to the position of part of the political machine. He wisely 
deprecates close relations between editors and Ministers, and 
claims that honest journals should ever prefer party—z.e., the 
general body of doctrine it embodies--to the leaders of any 
party : a doctrine familiar from the first to readers of this 
journal. Sergeant Palmer reiterates his statements about 
Tel-el-Kebir ; and articles by the editor, Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
the King of Sweden, Sir Alfred Lyall, and others make up a 
number of more than common brilliance and solidity. In Zhe 
Contemporary, Mr. Bellamy replies to certain attacks which 
have been made on ‘ Looking Backward,’ and especially to 
an article by M. de Laveleye. M. Monod’s article on ‘ French 
Affairs’ is interesting : the prospects of the Republic are de- 
picted couleur de rose, and it were well to remember when read- 
ing that in spite of his intelligence M. Monod in this matter is 
necessarily somewhat of a partisan; on foreign affairs he 
speaks, however, only as a Frenchman, and as such he is well 
worth heeding. On the resuscitation of the universities and 
on art he is equally instructive. Mr. Joseph Pennell magnifies 
his art, and in an article full of sound common sense he pleads 
for the education of the illustrators ; most people will agree 
with him in thinking that the illustration of books and journals 
is a profession badly in want of professors. Articles on 
‘ Child-Life Insurance,’ ‘ Thibet,’ ‘ Poor-Law Reform,’ ‘ Hydro- 
phobia,” and ‘Compensation’ make up avery massive num- 
ber. The National Review is not particularly sprightly. The 
article on ‘A Scandalous Session’ misses the mark, though 
honest men will agree with its plain speaking as to that un- 
scrupulous obstruction which is the Opposition’s only policy. 
An ex-Governor who evidently would like to hold office at 
Sydney or Melbourne sneers with questionable taste and ill- 
disguised envy at Lords Carrington, Hopetoun, and Kintore ; 
if The National Review homologates the sentiments expressed 
by this gentleman, whose god seems to be red-tape, the sooner 
it changes its name and professed politics the better. 

Why go grubbing in muck-heaps ? The world is fair, and the 
proportion of healthy-minded men and honest women to those 
that are foul, fallen, or unnatural is great. Mr. Oscar Wilde has 
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again been writing stuff that were better unwritten ; and while 
The Picture of Dorian Gray, which he contributes to Lippin- 
cott, is ingenious, interesting, full of cleverness, and plainly the 
work of a man of letters, it is false art—for its interest is medico- 
legal; it isfalse to human nature—forits hero is a devil ; it isfalse 
to morality—for it is not made sufficiently clear that the writer 
does not prefer a course of unnatural iniquity toa life of cleanli- 
ness, health, and sanity. The story—which deals with matters 
only fitted for the Criminal Investigation Department or a 
hearing 2” camerd—is discreditable alike to author and editor. 
Mr. Wilde has brains, and art, and style; but if he can write 
for none but outlawed noblemen and perverted telegraph- 
boys, the sooner he takes to tailoring (or some other decent 
trade) the better for his own reputation and the public morals. 
In Blackwood Sir Herbert Maxwell gives utterance to some 
startling radicalisms. Radical as they are, however, they are 
irresistible—theoretically. Beginning. with the fashionable 
folly of spending summer in London—a folly which he despairs 
of curing, for he will be content if people go to the country in 
the middle of July—he proceeds to the attack of luncheon, 
This is more serious, for luncheon is a British institution. In 
London it is one of the most important ; for it is only at lun- 
cheon that some people are ever to be seen or can ever see 
their friends, except in a crowd. It is in country houses, 
though, that this radical Lord of the Treasury will have none 
of it. A late breakfast and a sandwich on the hillside are his 
only wear. ‘Cana Mother Forget ?’ is a well-told story of the 
supernatural. Major-General Chenevix Trench is interesting 
on Russian journalism ; and our old friend, ‘Exchange with 
India,’ is dealt with in two articles. In Macmillan Mr. G. W. 
Hartley tells excellently an exciting tale of a forty-pound 
salmon. Mr. T. B. Saunders writes intelligently of Lessing’s 
fragmentary work on the Faust legend, and shows that though 
Goethe, as well as every German who lived after him, owed 
much to Lessing as the father of German literature strictly so- 
called, he was yet no plagiarist when he wrote his magnum 
opus. ‘The Smoke-Plague and its Remedy’ should serve to 
stir up some further interest in a matter more worth the attention 
of the Legislature as well as of men of science than almost any 
other. ‘Pure air’ would serve as a good election cry for any 
party. At present sunlight is taxed for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. In CornmAz// ‘An Advance Sheet’ is certain of 
welcome. A true story, it would make the Psychical Society 
happy for a year ; being only fiction, it will serve to interest a 
larger number of persons for a shorter time. As usual, fiction 
is the strong point of the magazine, but there is an interesting 
article on ‘ Curiosities of the Statute-Book,’ as well as some 
excellent natural history. In M/urray’s there isa ghost story 
which is worth reading. There is also a poem by Mr. William 
Morris. We commend rather some interesting verses by Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson which will be found in Scribner. We have 
also received Zhe Fortnightly, The English Illustrated, Long- 
man’s, Temple Bar, Chambers’s, The Scots Magazine, The 
Newberry House Magazine, The Sun, [gdrasil, Time, Cassells 
Family Magazine, The Argosy, T. he Antiguary, The Book- 
worm, The Artist, St. Nicholas, The Boy's Own Paper, The 
Girl’s Own Paper, and The Monthly Packet. 


OLD AND NEW. 


‘The children of light, in scorn called Quakers,’ are sup- 
posed to be dying out as a separate body ; but according to 
Miss C. E. Stephen’s Quaker Strongholds (London : Kegan 
Paul) many Friends believe that the life of the Society is fated 
to be triumphantly renewed. She shares in this belief, for she 
is that vara avis a convert to Quakerism. And if she be 
wrong the delusion is an innocent one ; if she be right—why, 
things far worse might happen than the victory of her ideal. 
In any event (albeit a trifle weak-minded) she is plainly a plea- 
sant, sincere, and generally estimable person. She gives a 
readable enough account of the present conditions of her com- 
munity. Its organisation is described in detail, and so are its 
mode of worship and its form of ministry (‘ every one has a try’). 
The chapter on ‘The Inner Light’ is less clear than the others ; 
but a peculiar darkness is the badge of such phenomena : 
it is something mighty mystical—as who should say a sort of 
Christian and un-Blavatskyfied Theosophy. The last appendix 
gives a list of the Friends’ meeting-houses in London. That 
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there are only seven metropolitans is proof enough how poor 
(at present) are the fortunes of the denomination. 

Dr. Waterhouse’s /msignia Vita; or, Broad Principles and 
Practical Conclusions (London : Virtue) consists of ‘ five essays 
on life and character.’ They deal with such exciting themes 
as ‘ Nature’s Plan in the Life of Man,’ ‘Concerning the Real 
Self or “ Ego” in Man,’ ‘ Concerning the Genesis of Man,’ and 
so on; and the writer is deeply enamoured of that ‘ quaint 
symbol of old . . . the annular tail-biting serpent, without be- 
ginning and without end.’ Now, we should not think of com- 
paring himself to a serpent either annular or plain. Nay, 
when we are able to follow him—as sometimes, though not 
often, we are—he seems invariably on the side of morality 
and religion, though his book in any but a physical sense 
is, like the serpent aforesaid, suspiciously unsuggestive alike 
of beginning and middle and end. Ina work professedly 
metaphysical this may be no fault but the reverse, and in 
the present instance it imparts a real tang of profundity. 
In fact it is just when and where your Waterhouse becomes 
intelligible that your admiration for him declines, for then 
you find him abnormally wooden and commonplace. ‘And 
does not,’ he asks, ‘the very fashion of woman’s dress—its 
non-bifurcated character—proclaim her more limited and 
Stationary sphere in life? Locomotion,’ he continues, ‘is 
primarily a factor of the nether extremities, and ‘to confine 
these in petticoats is to lay an embargo on travelling.’ O 
Waterhouse! it may be so, and again (O Waterhouse !) it 
may not. In any case the person to whom to apply is the 
Avenger of Ages, even Lady Florence Dixie. She has studied 
the subject ; she is bursting with information ; your intentions 
are strictly honourable ; and the best you can is go and talk 
nonsense with her till both are wiser than you seem. 

Mrs. Milne-Home’s Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood) consists of a number of West Indian negro 
stories not unlike those of Uncle Remus. The dialect is some- 
what different, but many of the stories are practically identi- 
cal or at all events point the same moral. The latter half 
of the book consists of fables of the same class collected by 
Sir George Dasent and now republished after thirty years. 
We suspect that, keen as it already is, the sense of obliga- 
tion to Mrs. Milne-Home would be even keener if everybody 
realised the difficulty of coming by these stories at all. A 
negro nurse will be prodigal of her stories to children, but few 
grown-up people will succeed in inducing her to yield them 
anything ; and if after the most delicate manceuvring and 
cajolery they extract aught of value, the ingenuous black, 
smoking the prospect of publication, is not unlikely to ruin 
her narrative by the use of stilted and unnatural phraseology. 
It says much for Mrs. Milne-Home that she has grappled with 
those difficulties so resolutely and overcome them with such suc- 
cess. Her collection, which is embellished with some interest- 
ing illustrations, and which contains a succinct and accurate 
introduction, is sure of popularity in every nursery, and of a 
nook in not a few libraries. 

Mr. Woodbury in his Zalks with Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(London: Kegan Paul) plays the part of a vastly inferior 
Boswell to a vastly inferior Johnson. He writes in the choicest 
Americanese : insomuch that when he tells us that Mr. Emer- 
son ‘talked much of Shakespeare, and always without sub- 
traction’ (why not without multiplication or division also ?), 
or denies that Mr. Emerson was ‘acerb,’ or speaks of Thoreau 
as that ‘ hypethral man,’ you can hazard only a vague conjecture 
as to his precise meaning. We have not observed a single 
sentiment in the book which is either novel or striking. There 
is a good deal of gush about young men; there is also much 
airy twaddle about transcendentalism ; and finally there is the 
statement that Emerson could not read a dozen pages of Don 
Quixote or Dickens without a yawn, which (despite one or two 
just and enthusiastic criticisms on Scott) is enough for us. In 
fine, this is the very book for young men who are desirous of 
‘mutually improving’ one another ; and indeed it is most pro- 
perly dedicated to none save to ‘the youth of the land who 
ASPIRE.’ 

The weak brother has been a trial to many a stout-hearted 
theologian ; but the feeble sister can give him twenty pounds 
and a beating in the manufacture of literature to please the 
mules and barren women of this etiolated century. Zhe Modern 
Malady ; or, Sufferers from Nerves (London : Arnold), by Cyril 
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Bennett, is described in the preface as an ‘ introduction to pub. 
lic consideration from a non-medical point of view of a con- 
dition of ill-health,’ etc.,etc. It is really a twaddling attack upon 
the ‘ordinary doctor,’ otherwise described as the ‘ unsym- 
pathetic doctor,’ and a contrasting eulogy of the ‘kind friend 
Dr.——’ (name and address found in the body of the work), 
It is very dull and tedious, conveys no information whatever, 
and justifies a quotation—the only good thing in it—from Jean 
Paul : ‘ The first rule to be observed by any one who will give 
something is, that he must himself have it.’ 

The new edition of Daphnis and Chloe (London : Vizetelly) 
is in every way a disappointment. To begin with, the text js 
based on the English version of Le Grice, which is essentially 
tame and wooden, and which has not been improved by re. 
vision ; so that to read it is to care more—(if that be possible) 
—for the French of Courier and Amyot than ever. The fact 
is, Courier was an artist, while Le Grice was a parson, and the 
present edition is more parsonical than Le Grice ; with the re- 
sult that much of the interest and the charm of this enchant- 
ing pastoral—it is surely the most delightful that exists !—is 
found to have disappeared. Another aid to dissatisfaction is 
the illustrations. These are of two families ; and as one is the 
work of Eisen and the Regent and the other that of Prudhon 
and Gérard, the effect of their conjunction is merely exasperat- 
ing. The earlier prints are elegant, sprightly, and passably 
canailles ; the later are mannered, careful, old-fashioned, and 
absurd ; neither set has anything in common with Longus, but 
both are felt to be impertinent in the highest possible degree. 
It may fairly be said, indeed, that translator, editor, and illus- 
trators have combined to make the present reprint worthless, 
and have not done so in vain. 

In Lisle’s Book-keeping and Forms of Accounts for County 
Councils (Edinburgh : Stewart) a plain, easily understood, and 
complete system of book-keeping is explained and illustrated. 
But the author has done more than this, as what may be called 
his introduction to the forms of accounts takes the shape of a 
treatise on all the financial aspects of the duties of a County 
Councillor, and will certainly be of the greatest use to those 
who have not yet become familiar with the conduct of county 
business. We have also received an excellent Hand-Book for 
Lincolnshire (London : Murray) ; an interesting series of Chess 
Problems (London: Sonnenschein), by James Rayner ; a selec- 
tion of Poems (London : Scott), by Owen Meredith, forming the 
latest volume of ‘ The Canterbury Poets’ ; a new edition, being 
the third, of P/ain Tales from the Hills (London : Macmillan), 
by Rudyard Kipling ; a popular edition of He Would Be a 
Gentleman (London: Warne), by Samuel Lover ; a cheap edition, 
being the tenth thousand, of 7he Romance of a Station (London: 
Trischler), by Mrs. Campbell Praed ; a new edition of Facts 
about Champagne (London: Vizetelly), by Henry Vizetelly ; 
and Zhe School Calendar (London : Bell) and Burdett’s Hos- 
pital Annual (London : Hospital, Ld.), useful works of refer- 
ence which have reached the fourth and the second years of 


issue respectively. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FIcTION. 


Brayhard. By F. M. Allen. London: Ward. 1 vol. 

In God's Way. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. London: Heine- 
mann. 1 vol. 

Fack Abbotts Log. By Robert Brown. London: Low. 2 
vols. 

One of the Wicked. By Godfrey Burchett. London : Ward. 
2 vols. 

Passion the Plaything. By R.M. Gilchrist. London: Heine- 
mann. 1 vol. 

Recha. By Dorothea Gerard. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1 
vol. 

The Lazy Tour of Two Apprentices, etc. By Charles Dickens 
and Wilkie Collins. London: Chapman. 1 vol. 

The Lumley Woods Mystery. By G. A. L. Banbury. London: 
Hutchinson. 2 vols. 

The Railway Foundling. By ‘Nomad.’ London: Trischler 
3 vols. 

The Tragic Muse. By Henry James. London: Macmillan. 
3 vols, 
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TRAVEL. 


A Handy Guide to the River Plate. By G.C. Levy. London : 
Hutchinson, 2s. 

Blossom-Land and Fallen Leaves. By Clement Scott. London : 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

In Darkest Africa. By H. M. Stanley. London: Low. 42s. 

Russia’s Railway Advance. By George Dobson. London: 
Allen. 7s. 6d. 

Three Years in Western China. By Alexander Hosie. 
London: Philip. 14s. 


BioGRAPHY. 


An Italian Campaign. Edited by J. W. Brown. London: 
Hodder. 3s. 6d. 

Gray and His Friends. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey. 
Cambridge: University Press. 6s. 


History. 


The Sancta Republica Romana. By R. H. Wrightson. 
London: Frowde. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Annals of the Bodleian Library. By W. VD. Macray. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 25s. 

An Outline of the Law of Property. By Thomas Raleigh. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

A Primer of Spoken English. By Henry Sweet. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Chess Problems. By James Rayner. London: Sonnen- 
schein. Is. 

Encyclopedia Americana. Vols. \i1.and Iv. London: Kegan 
Paul. 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive. By J. A. Symonds. 
London : Chapman. 18s. 

Holiday Studies of Wordsworth. By F. A. Malleson. Lon- 
don : Cassell. 

Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. By N. L. S. 
Carnot. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Gain of Life. By W. C. Coupland. London: Unwin. 6s. 

The Preparation of Drawings for Photographic Reproduc- 
tion. By J. Waterhouse. London: Kegan Paul. 


ForEIGN. 


Au sud et au nord. Par X. Marmier. Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Das alte Strassburg vom 13. Fahrh. bis zum J. 1870. 
Geschichtliche Topographie nach den Urkunden. Von A. 
Seyboth. Strassburg: Heitz. 15 m. 

Die altnordische Sprache im Dienste d. Christentums. Von B. 
Kahle. 1. Tl.: Die Prosa. Berlin: Mayer. 4 m. 

Die Gesetze u. Elemente d. wissenschaftlichen Denkens. Ein 
Lehrbuch der Erkenntnisstheorie in Grundziigen. Von G. 
Heymans. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Harrassowitz. 6 m. 

Die Urheimath der Indogermanen u. das europaische Zahi- 
system. Von J. Schmidt. Berlin: Reimer. 2m. 50 pf. 

Die volkerrechtlichen Vertrage d. Kaiserth. Japan in wirth- 
schaftlicher, rechtlicher u. politischer Bedeutung. Von Y. 
v. Matsudaira. Stuttgart: Verlagsanstalt. 12 m. 

| Rilievi delle urne etrusche. Vol. 11., parte 1.: Pubblicata a 
nome dell’ imperiale Istituto archeologico germanico da 
G. Kérte. Imp. 4to. Berlin: Reimer. 40m. 


Ketlschrifttexte sum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen. Von L. Abel 
u. H. Winckler. Berlin: Spemann. 15 m. 

Le bracelet de turquoise. Par A. Theuriet. Paris : Charpen- 
tier. 2 fr. Soc. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Par P. Miiller-Walde. Lebensskizze u. 
Forschgn. iib. sein Verhaltniss zur Florentiner Kunst u. 
zu Rafael. 3. Lfg. 1 Halfte. Miinchen: Hirth. 4 m. 
50 pf. 
Les habitués des prisons de Paris. Avec figures, portraits et 
planches. Par E. Laurent. Paris: Masson. 1o fr. 
Notre ceur, Par G.de Maupassant. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 
50 ¢. 

‘ Parsifal’ de Richard Wagner. Par M. Kufferath. Paris : 
Fischbacher. 5 fr. 

Quatre ans aux Indes anglaises. Par la Marquise de Dufferin 
etd’Ava. Tomell. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 5oc. 

Souvenirs du Baron de Barante. Par C. de Barante. 1: 
1782-1813. Paris: Lévy. 7 fr. soc. 

Studier over Spencer, Lotze og Grundtvig. J. Norregaard. 

Copenhagen : Schoenberg. 3 kr. 50 6. 








THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lytp,, 


HoOLLEsLey Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 


INVERNESS COLLEGE—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


President of Council. 
The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF STAFFORD. 
Vice-President. 
DONALD CAMERON, Esq. of Lochiel, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Inverness-shire. 
Head Master. 
H. D. THOMAS, M.A., 
Late Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates. 

In constitution and discipline, the College is modelled on the great English 
Schools, with special attention to Mathematics and Modern Languages. 

Four Entrance Scholarships, tenable by Boarders, will be offered for competition 
in July, two of £40, two of £30 per annum. Papers will be set in Mathematics, 
French, German, Latin, and English, and allowance will be made for age. 

Successes in 1889—Two Cadetships at Woolwich, Two at Sandhurst; one Second 
on the list, and all direct from School. 

For Prospectus, etc., apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


S™ ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
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MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMSS REMINISCENCES .—Popular Edition. 


LEAVES OF A LIFE. Being the Reminiscences of Mon- 


tagu Williams, Q.C. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., paper covers, 2s. 6d.; 
cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry James, Author of ‘The 


Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ ‘A London Life,’ etc. 3 vols.”"crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By Rudyard 


Kipling. Third Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER. A Romance. By Alfred St. 
Johnston, Author of ‘Camping among Cannibals.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS, NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 
THE SQUATTER’S DREAM. By Rolf Boldrewood. 


Just ready. 


WHEAT AND TARES. By Sir Henry Cunningham, K.C.1.E. 
THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, 


Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘The Principles of Political Economy,’ ‘ Outlines of the History of 
Ethics for English Readers,’ etc. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 14s. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the ASTRONOMER. 
POET of PERSIA. — into English Verse. Extra crown 8vo, in 
parchment binding, ros. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, REARRANGED, AND ENLARGED. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HAND 


BOOK TO. Including, by special permission, Notes collected from the Works 
of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Epwarp T. Cook. With Preface by Joun 
Ruskin, LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised, Rearranged, and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 369, FoR JULY, CONTAINS :— 
KIRSTEEN. Chaps. XXXIX.—XLII. By Mrs. OL1PHANT. 
. LESSING'S ‘FAUST.’ By T. Battey SaunpDers. 
CHAPTERS FROM AN UNWRITTEN MEMOIR. I. My Poet. 
. FARM PUPILS IN THE COLONIES. 
. A FORTY-POUND SALMON. ByG. W. Hart ey. 
6. THE SMOKE-PLAGUE AND ITS REMEDY. By Epwarp CARPENTER. 
. VALENCIA DEL CID. By Stancey J. WEYMAN. ee 
. A WALTZ OF CHOPIN. By the Author of ‘ Aut Diabolis, aut Nihil,’ etc. 


on Owe wn ot 


The English Illustrated Magazine 


For JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 


1. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, DUCHESS OF TECK.—/rontispiece. 

2. THE NEEDLEWORK GUILD. H.R.H. Princess MARY, DUCHESS OF 
Teck, and Lady WoLvVERTON. 

3, ETON COLLEGE. (1) Histroricat anp Descriptive. H. C. MAXwELt 
Lyre.—(2) ATHLETICS. Rev. SipNey R. JAMEs.—(3) As A Scuoot. Hon. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON. 

4. S. CECILIA. Lewis Morris. x : 

s. ADARE MANOR. Belonging to the Earl of Dunraven. Lavy Extp Wynp- 

HAM QUIN. : d f 

OVERLAND FROM INDIA. Sir Donatp MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE. 

. THE ART OF SILHOUETTING. Anvrew W. TUER. 

JULY. A Decorated Page. Hrywoop SUMNER. = 

. THE GLITTERING PLAIN; or, The Land of Living Men. Chaps. 

VII.-XI.  Witrt1am Morris. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEBFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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The NewsPaper 


A SEVEN DAYS’ SUMMARY OF FACT AND OPINION. 
No. 1. NOW READY. 


The NewsPaper gives the fullest information on all the leading 
topics of the day without the slightest bias either political or religious. 
With a concise and accurate record of events is associated an equally 
concise and accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the leading 
Public Men and Public Journals. 

The NewsPaper summarises and contrasts the views of all the 
principal London and Provincial morning and evening papers, and 
the more notable weekly journals. Hence it is specially valuable to 
Members of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who 
wish to keep themselves well informed concerning the march of Public 
Events and the state of Public Opinion. 

Published every Friday, price 2d. 

Newsagents in Scotland can obtain THe NEWSPAPER from 
Messrs. MENZIES, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Editorial and Business Offices—So and 51 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


TH 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
JULY. 


The Actor-Manager. By H. A. Jones and H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Russian Prisons: The Simple Truth. By E. B. Lanin. 

Protection of American Literature. By Edmund Gosse. 

Stanley’s Expedition and its Results. By J. Scott Keltie. 

The Workmen of Paris, 1390-1890. By Madame Darmesteter. 

Among the Euganean Hills. By J. A. Symonds. 

England and Germany in Africa (with Map). By H. H. Johnston, 
Commander Lovett Cameron, R.N., and E. W. Beckett, M. P. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 








Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
ConTENTs FoR JULY. 
TWO PENNILESS PRINCESSES. By the Epitor. Chapter VII. 
CHRISTIAN’S NAME. By Joanna Harrison. Chapters I., II. 
THE NIGHT EXPRESS. By Mrs. EvizangeTH WorMELeY LaTIMER. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. CameoCCLXXVI.—Philip V. and Charles III. 
SKETCHES OF OLD NORSE LITERATURE. By Miss Oswatv. Chapter VI. 
A VILLAGE OF YESTERDAY. 
LOOSE LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CIVIL ENGINEER. Edited by Mrs. 
EvizABETH WoRMELEY LATIMER. Chapter I. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO TO SAVE THIS? By Constance Howarp. 
PAPERS ON FRENCH LITERATURE. Paper VII. 
DEBATABLE GROUND. 


London: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W,C, 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
An Imperial Review. 


Published simultaneously in LONDON and EDINBURGH 
every SATURDAY. 

WE SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly, price 

Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con. 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Stevenson, A. J. BALFour, JosepH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, THomas Keitu, Sir Georce Otto 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Pré Lasoucnerg, J. A. Froupg, WALT 
WuitMan, Joserx Lister, H. M. STANLEY, H. Riper Haccarp, Tom Morris, 
Henrik IssEN, Ropert BrowninG, Professor RospeRTSON SmitH, R. W. 
Cocuran-Patrick, M. Cuarcot, the Bishop or Oxrorp, the DuKE oF ARGYLL, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir DouGLas MactaGan, Knight, M.D., the SHan, CHARLES 
STEWART PARNELL, Prince Bismarck, W. G. Grace, Pore Leo xu., Fortunt 
pu Boiscosey, ANDREW Lanc, Rupo_px VircHow, Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
P.R.A.; JOHANNES BraHMs, LE Brav’ GEneérRat, GEORGE MEREDITH, Max 
Mutter, SarasaTe, A. G. Errrer, W. T. StTeap, General Sir FREDERICK 
Roserts, BARNuM, GEorGE R. Sims, AuGustus Harris, Dr. Samuet SmILes, 
the MasTEeR oF BALLIOL, the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, ARTHUR W. PiNERO, 
General Lorp Wotsetey, V.C.; Sir J. E. Mirrais, F. J. Furnivatt, EmILe 
Zota, the Lorp Cuier Justice, Sir Cartes Hatie, Cardinal Newman, 
‘Gye,’ Sir James Hannen, A. C. Swinpurne, the Right Hon. W. E. Grap- 
STONE, Cardinal Manninc, Count Von MoLTKE, Dr. MarTINEAU, ROBERT 
BucHANAN, Hupert Parry, Mr. Justice Hawkins, JoHN Morey, AUGUSTE 
Ropin, Sir JoserH Evcar Borns, A. K. H. B., Sir Wm. V. Harcourt, W. S. 
Gieert, C. H. SpurGEON, CHARLES Keene, and Hans RICHTER. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anp Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


— OFFICES: 
g9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
PULPIT BIBLES, FAMILY BIBLES. 
OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
"T RactT SOCIETY, pEW BIBLES, SCHOOL BIBLES. 
SMALLEST BIBLE IN THE 
99 GEORGE STREET. WORLD. 
Immense Variety of Bindings at 
Lowest Prices for Cash. 





READY IMMEDIATELY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME, 
BY A FELLOW-STUDENT. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 


JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By MADAME CARETTE, 
Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie, 
Being intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries, 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


THIRD EDITION, Price 6s., BY SAME AUTHOR. 
MY MISTRESS THE EMPRESS EUGENIE; 
OR, COURT LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 








JUST READY, Price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 
By F. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.’ 


STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF OF 
EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


‘A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr. Scott has prefixed an 
account of Stanley's early career.'—Vanity Fair. 


London: DEAN & SON, 160a FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 


Price §s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 








LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C, 


THE RIALTO 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EpITep By W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price Threcpence. Yearly by Post, 155. 


Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anp Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anp Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co, 

‘Tue Rratto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atto’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Rtatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GrEsHAM Housg, OLp Broap Stregrt, Lonpon, E.C. 


“CLEARED.” 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention. — 7he 
Times. : 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage ng ny that has yet appeared im 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.’"—7he World. 

Printed in Pamphlet Form for DISTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom. 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road) 


BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY 


FOR 
PORTMANTEAUS, LADIES’ DRESS BASKETS, BAGS, 
and all Travelling Requisites. 


IRVING BROTHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
78 PRINCES STREET (CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 








BEXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS, 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—Fisr F100r 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


g and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and . 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Made as Good as New with fine 
Irish Linen 2s., or with very best 
Irish Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned 


carriage free ready to wear. Sample New White Shirt, any size, for 
Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. Od., or 6s. 9d. 
Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape or size, 2s. 9d. half-dozen 
post free. Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handkfs., and all kinds 
Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
Ares AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. : 
EXHIBITION 
OF 
CARRIAGES. 
LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 


Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


J. CURRIE & CO. 


(Established over 40 Years), 
SHRUB HILL, LEITH WALK, EDINBURGH, 























EG to intimate that they have Removed from Albert Street to Shrub Hill, and that they con- 
tinue to give the Highest Prices in the Trade for the following Goods, prompt Cash : 
Baggings. Brass Jron. Newspapers. | Shavings, Paper (all 
gs. | Copper. | Ledgers. Rags. Tailors Clips. [kinds) 
Bones. Dressmakers’ Clips) Letters. | Ropes. Twine. 
Books. | Invoices. | Metal of all kinds, | Skins. iW aste Papers. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF FOREIGN RAGS AND PAPERS. 
On receipt of Post-Card we will send Bags to pack in, and will remove Free of Charge. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 

7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, Straw and Moss Litter for the Stable. Linsgep 
and other CaAKEs, and MEALs, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 


Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTATOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 
STOR ES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


A. BARRON, 
CARVER, GILDER, AND PICTURE FRAME MAKER, 
37 HANOVER STREET, AND 15 CATHERINE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 


Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 














Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 
™ Billiard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds, 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 






|THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
(Marquess of Salisbury Habitation. 


The ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING will take place at HOPETOUN on 
Saturday, July 19. Members will drive from Edinburgh, starting from 
the West End of Princes Street at Two o’clock. 

TICKETS, price 2s. each, may be obtained from the Wardens. 








(COURANT FUND FOR POOR CHILDREN. 
EIGHTH ANNUAL TRIP. 





The ANNUAL TRIP for POOR CHILDREN will take place, as usual, in 


AUGUST. Last year about 2500 child joyed the Tri 
and che Forth Bridge ren enjoyed the Trip to Aberdour Woods 


Contributions received by 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, Hon. Treasurer, 10a North St. David Street. 


<_COr sree NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
President—H.R.H. THe Prince or WALEs. 
— Patron—H.R.H. Tue Ducuess or Fire. 

AST-OFF CLOTHING of all descriptions great] i 
Boys’ Clothing), both at the Homes, 9, 10, ne 11 reds Sasen tae alten 
150 High Street. Parcels will be sent for on receipt of a Post Card. , 

3A Pitt Street. JOHN MACDONALD, Hon. Sec., Eastern District. 


G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 
¢ Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALispuRY PLACE. 








In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
; SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. P . 


Sole Agent—J.C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes Street, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. Vincent STREET, GLAsGow. : 


TODD & CO, ( \\WREATHS, CROSSES, 





FLoristTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





TYPE-WRITING 


AND 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 





PROPRIETOR: J. G. O’BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 
In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 
Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 


‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (43, ros.) and the ‘ ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Post receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 


Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 

Balance Sheets : 2d. per folio of 72 words. 

Hire of Machine and Operator : 1os. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 

Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 

Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITING AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, 10s.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines P in stock. Copyholders, Ou, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE., 











THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








C >. 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. 
HENRY M. STANLEY’S GREAT BOOK 


In DARKEST AFRICA. 


Being the Official Publication recording the 
QUEST, RESCUE, AND RETREAT oF EMIN, 


Governor of Equatoria. 


The Illustrations, numbering over 150, have all been made from 
Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, Sketches, and Photographs. 

















There are ¢hree large Maps and fourteen smaller ones. 











ORDINARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, of over 500 pp. each, Seedsmen Seedsmen 
in handsome cloth binding, price Two GUINEAS. 
EDITION DE LUXE of 250 Copies all sold. by by 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. Special Special 
JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: A Yarn of the Merchant Service. | Royal Royal 
By Rosert Brown, Author of ‘ Spunyarn and Spindrift,’ ‘ Jack’s 
Yarn,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. Warrants Warrants 


THE WAY OF TRANSGRESSORS. ByE. Rintour Eser. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


‘ A pleasant, casual story, sufficiently moral in its aim, full of gossip and detail. 
a decidedly good novel, marked by much quiet power and grace.’—A thenaum. 


To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Mlustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Fre. 

















LOWw’s STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. ad 
THE HEART OF AFRICA: Being Three Years’ Travels 


and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa. 
By Dr. GEORG SCHWEINFURTH. New Edition. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol. 


A 


—————— PC 





TWO EINGS OF UGANDA; or, Life by the Shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. Being an Account of a Residence of Six Years 
in Eastern Equatorial Africas By ROBERT P. AsHE, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S., etc. New and Cheaper Edition. With | 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTOR lA DOC K, LE ITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 


WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 

















From LEITH—July 2d, 1 p.m.; 4th, 2 p.m. ; sth, 3 p.m.; 9th, 6 p.m.; rth, 8 p.m. ; rath, 9 p.m.; 16th, x p.m.; 18th, 
2p.m.; 19th, 3 p.m. ; 234, 4 p.m. ; 25th, 6 p.m. ; 26th, 7 p.m. . and 30th, 10 p.m. 
From LONDON-July 1st, 10 a.m.; 2d, 11 a.m.; sth, 2 p.m. ; 8th, 4 p.m.; oth, 5 p.m.; 12th, ro a.m. ; 15th, rx a.m.; 16th, Noon; 19th, 1 p.m.; 22d, 3 p.m. ; 
23d, 4 p.m. ; 26th, 6 p.m.; 2gth, 10 a.m. ; 30th, 10 a.m. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 10s. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
pw Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Rati Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land’s End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra). 
Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurGcH Suippinc Co., HermitaGe STEAM Wuarr, Wapping; SEAWARD rod. © Eastcheap, E.C.; ApgRnEEN 


STEAM AVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; R. THOMSON, or M‘DouGat. & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C. ; . WHEATLEV & Co., 23 Regent 
Street; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK— D. ussuaaeee x Cross Shore Street ; 


and here to THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9g CommERcIAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addvesses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina.’ 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN Dovctas, at the Scots Osserver Orricr, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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